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A NEW THEORY . . 
. . OF TAXATION. 


T is incumbent on those who are interested in English land 
to get as clear an understanding as is possible of the 
proposals now being put forward in the most determined 
manner by a little band of enthusiasts. The other night 
in the House of Commons the arch-priest of the move- 

ment, Mr. R. L. Outhwaite, M.P., gave a lecture on what he 
called ‘‘ Liberalism and the Land Monopoly,’ which puts the 
case for the reformer as clearly as we have seen it put. It is 
true that there is a certain obscurity about his use of terms. 
We cannot profess to know, for example, what precisely is 
meant by a land “ monopoly.” Sir James Murray gives the 
meaning of the word as “exclusive possession of the 
trade in some article of merchandise ; the condition otf 
having no competitor in the sale of some commodity, or 
in the exercise of some trade or business.”’ Half-a-dozen 
subsidiary meanings are added, but they carry us no 
further, as they all define it as something in the hands of 
one class or one individual. If this be correct, there is no 
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such thing as monopoly in land; and, indeed, the rapidity 
with which it has been changing hands for a long time past 
would itself show that the use of the word partakes of the 
nature of party rhetoric. Mr. Outhwaite, if he has the means 
to do so, can to-morrow morning buv land or hire it and in the 
afternoon sell or let it. But to quibble about words is more or 
less a waste of time. The main thing is to obtain a full grasp of 
the object after which Mr. Outhwaite and his friends are striving 
The first article in their creed is “ that the landowner gets a specia! 
benefit from the State, and that the value of the land is due to 
the activitv, expenditure and needs of the whole community.” 

It would be of the greatest service if Mr. Outhwait 
could be put under cross-examination to show exactly what 
he means by this statement, which, of course, is being accepted 
as elementary bv the mass of his followers. Logically, th 
inference is that before the fields were ploughed there was 
hungry people waiting to buy the produce. As a matter of 
fact, when the value of English land was built up, there was 
no such thing as dearth in Great Britain. What prompted th: 
action was enterprise on the part of the individual. The mai 
who saw that the value of land could be increased, and wh« 
took practical measures of increasing it, ought to be the creditor 
and not the debtor of the State. He has added to the 
prosperity of the community. But let us go on to the practica 
proposal. It was, in the words of the speaker, that the tax: 
on tea, coffee, cocoa and sugar should be remitted, and that th 
proportion of the thirty-six millions of rates which fall on build 
ings should be transferred to the land value. If we ma 
supplement Mr. Outhwaite’s remarks by the doctrines preach« 
in the journal devoted to this particular interest, it may 
pointed out that the writers are never tired of explaining th: 
revenue is not their object, but the control of the land. “ Whi 
they wished to do,” said Mr. Outhwaite, “ was to put befor 
every landowner this proposal: ‘ You shall either use you 
land and employ on it, or you shall give it to somebody els: 
who will employ on it.’"" Perhaps Mr. Outhwaite was referrin; 
chiefly to urban land held up in order to get a better pric: 
The practice of doing this in towns is not by any means s 
common as is represented, and the speculator in land is as ofte 
as not a loser. If he were to win every time, so many would bx 
attracted to the game that it would not be any longer wort! 
the playing. If, however, the reference is to agricultural land, 
it has very little meaning. Suppose such land were diveste: 
of all that has been done to increase its value, if the drains and 
fences, the houses and outbuildings, were all cleared away, what 
would remain The answer is obvious. Nothing except tli 
waste out of which human perseverance and human industr 
form the fertile fields. There is no value in land except what 
has been given to it by man. Far from supporting human 
life, the waste was a place of terror. 

But even if we were wrong in all this argument, ther 
remains another and far more important consideration. M1: 
Outhwaite’s proposals embody, let it be said at once, an entirel) 
new theory of taxation. Older economists held that if a tay 
had to be imposed on goods at all, it should be on the finished 
product and not the raw material. But the very basis of thos: 
who advocate a single tax or a wide taxation of land values is 
that everything proceeds from the land—houses and good 
food and clothing. It is at one and the same time an essentia! 
part of the material out of which they are made and the 
machinery for making them. What we mean is simply illus 
trated by the history of a grain of wheat. It is sown in thie 
ground and draws nourishment from the ground, but to gain 
increase from it the tiller of the soil must use land as the 
necessary machinery for that purpose. Now, if it were proposed 
to tax a woollen factory, a mill for grinding flour or a brick 
shed, the unsoundness and absurdity would be so apparent a 
to get the idea laughed out of court, as, indeed, the single 
tax proposal has been laughed out of court by the Prim 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and every other man 
of first-rate importance who has given it his attention. We 
hope Mr. Outhwaite will have an early opportunity of laying 
his proposals before the House of Commons. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of the Hon. Mrs. John Ward, 
( ) who will be the King’s hostess during the coming week 
The Hon. Mrs. John Ward is a daughter of Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
the United States Ambassador in London. 


*.* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direc 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are receive 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him 
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R. CHARLES BATHURST’S suggestion that the 
County Councils have power to stop the movement 
of cattle within their areas apparently has caused 
great perturbation in Ireland. In the House of 
Commons Mr. Runciman admitted that their powers 
had not been over-stated, and in Northumberland, which ex- 
periences great difficulty in getting rid of the disease, they have 
been put into force. Obviously, if the other County Councils 
were to follow this example, the etiect of Mr. Runciman’s partial 
removal of the restrictions would be nullified. The prospect 
of this occurring is being viewed with dismay in Ireland, where 
an outcry is raised that it would mean the wholesale destruction 
of a great Irish industry. In point of fact, however, the industry 
is endangered far more by relaxing the regulations. It is much 
better for the Irish graziers to put up with a temporary incon- 
venience than to have sporadic cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
occurring at comparatively short intervals and upsetting the 
trade. English breeders have submitted to equally strict restraints 
with commendable loyalty. They recognise that to extirpate 
this dreadful and incomprehensible scourge it is necessary to 
put up with a certain amount of hardship, and to sacrifice present 
gains for future security. The jealous way in which Ireland 
has guarded her ports whenever the slightest outbreak occurred 
in England shows that the danger is realised keenly enough 
when it comes from the other side, and far better than 
whining about the loss caused would be a resolute attempt 
to co-operate with the Government in its attempt to rid the 
country of foot-and-mouth disease. 


The conference which is to be held on October 19th, at 
Great Yarmouth, of a large number of those who are interested 
in the herring fishery, is designed to give expression to a long- 
standing grievance. It is the grievance of the drift-net fisher 
for herring against the trawler, principally on the ground that 
the latter kill and injure an immense quantity of immature 
fish. Of course, this is a ground of complaint to which the 
trawler replies that he does no injury whatever; but, still, 
these trawls have big, heavy beams and iron appendages, and 
can hardly be regarded as engines incapable of all harm. It 
may seem curious that a fish which is caught in nets of which 
the upper part, at all events, is on the surface should be caught 
by the trawls that operate in the depths; but it is said that 
some of the finest of the winter herring are taken in this way, 
and, after all, the ordinary drift-nets are of great depth, so that, 
though the top line of the net may be on the surface, the base 
line may be thirty or forty feet down. No doubt the dimen- 
sions differ locally. Representatives from all up the Scottish 
Coast are announced to be present at the conference, as well 
as the Mayors of Lowestoft and of Great Yarmouth itself. 


This is the day of the synthesis. Chemists have promised 
a bountiful supply of synthetic rubber, and, not to be outdone, 
their German contemporaries have produced synthetic milk, 
which is now being imported into this country and sold at 
threepence a quart. Obviously, the first step to take in regard 
to this product of the laboratory, which is put forward to supplant 
that of the cow, is to subject it to strict medical analysis in order 
to ascertain, in the first place, its feeding qualities, and, in the 
second, its purity or the reverse. The German chemist is 
renowned for his ingenuity ; but it will indeed be very remark- 
able if he should be able not only to rival but supplant the cow 
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as a producer of milk. Miss Elizabeth Kirk, in her lively little 
poem, flippantly suggests that the strawberry season will applv 
a test to synthetic milk which cannot be met. For this milk 
has no cream, or, at any rate, the cream cannot be separated 
from the milk, so our poetical contributor puts forward the 
prophecy that the old cow will come to her own again when 
cream is needed for the luscious strawberry. 


We sympathise with Mr. J. L. Griffiths, the American 
Consul-General, who, at a dinner of the Sphinx Club, when the 
subject for after-dinner discussion was “ Consuls, the advertising 
agents of nations,”’ protested that this was an unfair description 
of them. The usefulness of a good Consul lies in another 
direction. He ought to be a man with his eves and ears open, 
one who is keen to observe new developments and who can report 
wherever a promising field for commercial activity is being 
opened out. He should also be able to tell the home manu- 
facturer something about the class of goods preferred in his 
district and say where the supply meets and where it fails to 
meet the demand. The English maker has a habit of keeping 
on very conservative lines, as though he assumed the requirements 
of all the rest of the world to be the same as those of his English 
customers. The shrewd Consul who takes a little trouble 
may often put him rignt in regard to matters of this kind, and 
here is his true province rather than in the merely advertising 
line Greater care should be taken by our manufacturers of 
these reports, and it is the manufacturers who should write 
back when the reports fall short. 


PROPHECY, 


*“Svnthetic milk, . . cowless milk, .. has arrived. The first 
consignment reached London yesterday ; . At the best, things look 
black for the cow.”"—Dailv Paper, Saturday, October rath, ror. 


Old Cusha Cow, good-bye ! 

Vanished the days when | was wont to hail 
With childish glee thy gen’rous flow of milk, 

The pretty print-robed maid, with stool and pail. 


Now, on green pastureland, 
Chewing the cud in humour apathetic, 

Thy calves thou’lt rear with true maternal pride, 
And own a natural debt to milk synthetic. 


And yet, perhaps, a smile, 
A smile at once indulgent and prophetic, 
Shall greet the advent of this cowless milk, 
Dispensed in bottles sterile and hermetic. 


I think I hear thee say, 
“Let winter pass and I my dreams will dream ; 
Wait till the summer brings the strawberries, 
And then see if they don’t all want my cream !”’ 


And |, too, rather guess, 
In spite of Germany’s cunning devices, 
A rise in milk will dawn then, nevertheless, 
And thou, old Cusha Cow, shalt set the prices. 
ELIZABETH WIkK, 


As was generally expected to be the case, Barry, in his 
race with Durnan on Monday for the World’s and England’s 
Sculling Championship, easily proved the victor. The contest 
went all in one way. Barry won the toss and chose the Surrey 
side ; but in the perfect weather conditions there was very 
little advantage to be gained in this way. Both started at a 
great pace, the object of each being evidently to establish a 
lead at the beginning. For a moment Durnan got half a boat’s 
length in front ; but opposite the London Rowing Club Barry 
got up with him, and though Durnan, rowing with great dash, 
managed to get once more a few feet in front, it proved a very 
temporary advantage. At the Fulham Football Ground they 
were again on level terms, and then Barry went away easily 
He was a full length ahead at the mile-post, and alter that his 
opponent never got on terms with him. At Harrods’ Stores 
he took Durnan’s water, and at Hammersmith was three lengths 
in front; at Chiswick he held an advantage of six lengths 
and it was clear had the race in hand, as he rowed well \ithin 
himself in his easy, graceful and perfect style. Durnan stuck 
to his work with great determination, but could make no impres- 
sion on his opponent. Only two lengths separated the boats 
at the finish, but it was obvious that Barry had the race in hand 
and was really easing off. He had the advantage of his opponent 
in every wav; his age is twenty-nine as against thirty-nine, 
he has by far the finer physique and his style is incomparable, 
while Durnan by comparison ts jerky and unsteady. 








































































This year again, as last, there is a very abundant crop of 
berries on the thorns, the roses and, above all, the hollies; 
whence weather wizards may draw what portents they please 
as to the climate of the coming winter. After all, it is more 
probable that the berries are the sign and the effect of past 
weather than of what is to come. Most likely it is of no avail, 
but we should like to plead once again that the holly branches 
which are cut in the country to make gay the houses and the 
shops of cities may be selected with a little more consideration 
than is often given. Those who dwell in the country do not 
erudge this adornment of the towns at the festive time ol 
Christmas; but it is rather sad, about that season, to see the 
hollies on some of our wild heaths and along the sides of country 
roads with the boughs torn off them in the most reckless fashion, 
and their truncated limbs standing out in pathetic protest. 
The shops could be brightened without this utter disfigurement 
of the trees, if onlv the cutters would exercise a little discretion 
and lop the branches so that the bereavement of the parent 
should not be so painfully obvious. 


Whatever faults may be found with Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, his strongest opponent must admit that he possesses 
in a high degree the manly attribute of courage and a splendid 
physical development. The bullet of the miscreant Schrank 
would have found his lungs if it had not been stopped by the 
massive muscles of his chest. Even more marvellous was the 
spirit which the ex-Prsident displayed in a situation that 
would have shaken the nerves of most other men. He made 
his way from the motor-car to the hall of the meeting, and 
spoke for nearly an hour without showing many signs of 
pain until towards the end. Characteristically enough, he 
painted the moral with promptitude “It is very natural that 
weak and vicious minds should be inflamed to violence by the 
foul abuse and mendacity heaped upon me,” and so forth. 
When he emerges from hospital it will probably be found that 
he has had no better electioneer than the assassin who dogged 
him for months seeking an opportunity to shoot. 


It used to be a common jest at the expense of the country- 
man, on his first coming to London, that he dared not cross 
a street except under the safe convoy of a policeman. Since 
the introduction of motors, however, Londoners also are finding 
that their city has certain “‘ danger spots ’’ where the risk in 
crossing on foot is very real, even to those who have been 
accustomed to the streets all their lives. Of course what makes 
the problem difficult is not only the quick pace of the motors, 
but also the very different paces of different species of vehicle. 
[It should not be supposed, however, that a great crush of traffic 
is at all a new thing, or peculiar to the modern conditions of 
London. So far back as 1660 Samuel Pepys records in his 
Diary, under date November 27th: ‘‘ To Westminster Hall, 
and in King Street there being a great stop of coaches, there 
was a falling out between a drayman and my lord Chesterfield’s 
coachman, and one of his footmen killed.’ Although the 
coaches seem to have been on their way to Westminster, the 
occasion Was not an important one, and there is no teason to 
suppose that there was any unusual press. And we may at 
least reflect with satisfaction on the better policing of the streets, 
which would make it extremely unlikely that a collision between 
a dray and “ my lord Chesterfield’s motor ’’ would lead to a 
fatal affray. 


Edward Fitzgerald, translator—might we not almost say 
author ?—of “ Omar Khayyam,” remarks on the late date in 
autumn at which the leaves in a certain year were clinging to 
the trees, and adds, with that happy capacity for laughing at 
himself which makes his writing so delightful: ‘I believe | 
seem to observe the same thing every year."” Unfortunately it 
does not appear at all probable that he would find himself, were 
he, haply, still alive, making the like observation this autumn. 
Whether in consequence of the abundance of rain, or from some 
other more recondite cause, the leaves seem to be falling earlier 
than usual, and before undergoing much of that change of 
tint which makes autumn so gorgeous and beautiful. The 
early stripping of the leaf is seen in the case of lowlier forms as 
well, and in the potato-growing districts of Scotland the stalks 
of those plants have long been standing bare and dry. Yet 
this raked condition did not by any means imply a lack of 
health. The potatoes were well developed, and have been 
“ lifted,” as the Scottish farmers call it, much before the usual 
date. You might see whole fields in the Lothians “ lifted ’”’ 
before October began, and potato-digging in September in that 
district is altogether an abnormal operation. 


Huntingdonshire presents a strange and melancholy 
spectacle at the present moment. The farms of the unfortunate 
small holders are in many cases still covered with water, and 
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naturally, they have attracted myriads of wildfowl that find 
in the lost harvest plenty of food to dive for. The county, in 
certain districts, has for the time being reverted to its original 
watery condition when it attracted uncountable numbers of 
duck and other fowl. Until the dykes are repaired, this state 
of things is likely to continue, and the unfortunate thing is 
that the small holders are in many cases too poor to be able 
to lend efficient aid to their reconstruction. The spectacle 
is a very sad one; but we are glad to think that the public 
heart has been touched by it and a generous response made to 
the appeal of the Lord Mayor and also to the fund which was 
started as a result of the articles we published. Mr. Pawley 
Smith, the Vicar of Ramsey, sends us the following list of 
subscribers to it: Mr. Alexander Christie, {10; Mr. F. W 
Keeble, 10s. ; Miss M. Heawood, {1 ; Miss Emily Garnett, {2 : 
the Hon. Lilla de Yarburgh-Bateson, {5 ; Mr. M. R. Pryor, {10 : 
Mr. Herbert Raby, {1 ; Mr. Baldwin D. Adams, £5; the Rev. 
Adam Kerr, {1 1s.; the Rev. C. P. Graves, {5 ; Mrs. Lambert. 
£2; Miss Caroline Green, £5; Lieutenant-Colonel Arthu: 
Long, 10s. ; and Mrs. C. E. Freeman, a parcel of clothes. 


GANHARDINE’S SONG. 
When my lady climbs the stair, 
From the wet, surf-beaten sands, 
Loosening her cloak of vair, 

With her slender, foam-white hands, 
All my heart cries out in me 
What fair things God maketh be! 


Praise her white, and red, and gold ; 
Praise her lips, made sweet by mirth ; 
Her grave eyes that dreaming hold 
Tears, which tremble ere their birth ; 
Yet what song shall snare the feet 

Of white dawn upon the wheat. 


Surely all earth’s changing grace, 
Starry waters, starry skies 

Fallen in some flower-loved place, 
Speak such peace as speak her eyes ; 
There earth’s restless wonders are 


Glassed, as waters glass a star. 


When my lady climbs the stair, 

Every wandering, golden tress 

Streameth out upon the air, 

Like a flame for loveliness ; 

And my heart cries out in me 

What fair things God maketh be! 
FREDERIC MANNING. 


A promising scheme of smail holdings has been inaugurated 
in the village of Mansfield Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire. 
In this place there are eight dwellings, each with five acres of 
land, and the Duke of Portland, ever helpful when the interests 
of agriculture are concerned, has sold them to a local Small 
Holdings Co-operative Society under conditions that will enable 
men of limited income to become the purchasers. The total 
cost i« a trifle over four thousand pounds, or five hundred pounds 
each, and this sum has been advanced by the Duke of Portland 
at three per cent. interest, and is to be repaid in a period of 
thirty-five years by annual amounts, which have been calculated 
on the annuity system. The Duke is paying his own expenses, 
so that the society and the holders will not need to find any 
capital except for working expenses. It seems to be a ver\ 
sound scheme, and the nest of small holders thus established 
might very well become the nucleus of a considerable body. 


Even the Briton, imbued most strongly with the sport- 
loving instincts of his race, is sometimes surprised by the 
enthusiasm for Association football which brings down from 
the cities of the North such multitudes to witness the final 
Cup tie, let us say, played at the Crystal Palace. The en- 
thusiasm and the multitudes are naturally especially great when 
one of the famous Northern teams is taking part in the game. 
Powerful, however, as is this love of football in Great Britain, 
it does not surpass that which the American shows for his own 
national game of baseball. And that must appear the more 
singular to the Briton because any exhibitions of the game which 
have been given in this country have always left him curiously 
cold. Possibly this is because of his inability to appreciate 
fine points of play in a pastime so unfamiliar to him. En- 
thusiasm is very infectious, and if he were to see one of the great 
American games, with its concourse of spectators worked up 
to a howling frenzy of excitement, such as even our keenest 
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football struggles do not provoke in our more phlegmatic country 
men, it is possible enough that he might catch some spark of 
that fiery enthusiasm likewise. Just such a match was lately 
played at New York between New York Giants and Boston 
Red Sox, in the presence of above thirty thousand spectators. 
Each side scored six points, and after a prolonged struggle of 
eleven innings the game had to be left a tie owing to the lack of 
light. 


Is it known, in these davs when we hear so many com- 
plaints that we are being under-sold and our trade ruined by 
Germany, that even in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the thrifty Briton might save himself money by purchasing 
goods “made in Germany’? In that admirable essay, “ A 
Flower Garden for Ladies and Gentlemen,” which has for sub- 
title ‘‘ The Art of raising Flowers without Trouble; to blow 
in full Perfection in the Depth of Winter, in a Bedchamber, 
Closet or Dining-room—also the Method of raising Salleting, 
Cucumbers, Melons, etc., at any Time in the Year ’’—as practised 
by Sir Thomas Moore, Bart.-—in this little book with its elaborate 
titles the author tells us that “‘ I bought some Dozens of Flint 
Tumbler-Glasses of the Germans who Cut them prettily and 
sell them Cheap; I bought them from whole Pints to Halfs 
and Quarters.” In these glasses he grew bulbs in a manner 
since become very well known, though then a novelty. A 
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curious point that he makes is in regard to the water which he 
places in the glasses for the roots to reach. ‘“ I take,” he savs., 
“ the Thames water to be the best, as being strongly impregnated 
with prolific matter, like rich Earth, well manur’d for Corn o1 
Garden uses.”’ 


He was an ingenious experimentalist, this Sir Thomas 
Moore, Baronet, and went to the pains of plarting a willow in 
a tub of earth, previously weighing the earth, and when the 
willow was grown, weighing the earth again and finding it 
lighter. From this he appears to have inferred that it was the 
moisture, with which the earth had parted, and so reduced its 
weight, that had contributed mainly to the growth of the tree ; 
and perhaps did not go so very far astray in his deduction. It 
was this experiment which led him to the further test of trvine 
the bulbs, in glasses, with water only as the sustenance for 
their roots and with no earth at all. Nevertheless, it appears 
that he could not rid himself of a suspicion tha tthe earth, after 
all, had properties valuable for the growth of the plant, since 
he can tell us, as he does, that he supposes Thames water the 
most proper for his purpose, seeing that it contains so large a 
solution of “ prolific matter.’ Tt is an analysis of the wate 
of the Father of our British rivers which we have seen contirmed 
in later days, though not always with the same pleasant note 
of approval attached to it. 


LION-HUNTING WITH HOUNDS IN EAST AFRICA. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS FROM |DESCRIPTIONS AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY Mr. PAUL RAINEY AND Mr. GRESWOLDE WILLIAMS. 


’ ENTLEMEN, this is the werry age of balderash 
and ‘’umbug,” says the immortal Jorrocks. 

Perhaps it is even more true now than in Surtees’ 

J days, for so much has been written, and the 
Press artist of fertile imagination has perpetrated 

so many untruths, that the public, or at least that portion of it 
which possesses the “ little knowledge,” etc., is now sceptical 
of anything out of the common. I therefore hesitate to place 
the following sketches before the public without a few notes 
in explanation of them. These sketches are all based on 
instantaneous photographs, and are the outcome of a conversa- 
tion begun at covert-side one day last season, as a result of which 
I was introduced to the famous American lion-hunter, Mr. 
Paul Rainey, who kindly assisted me with information and 


many instantaneous photographs from which to make these 
drawings. 

At the present time there are in British East Africa two 
packs of foxhounds hunting lions—Mr. Rainey’s, the original 
pack, composed of American foxhounds, many of which are of 
the bloodhound type, a couple or so of greyhounds, a deerhound, 
etc.; and Mr. E. Greswolde Williams’ pack, consisting ot 
drafts from the North Ledbury (the Mastership of which pack 
he has just given up). The latter gentleman is adding to his 
pack a draft of Airedale terriers, as a fighting element, fox- 
hounds not being very courageous animals. 

Hunting lions with foxhounds sounds a somewhat dangerous 
and exciting sport, but in point of fact it is not so dangerous 
as one might expect. The method of procedure is that 
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hounds either draw a patch of bush, grass or reeds where a 
lion has recently been seen, or are taken to where a lion has 
visited a kill the night before, in which case either the lion is 
“ found,”’ or his stale line is picked up and the run begins. 
Some really fine gallops take place in following the animal's 
night wanderings until he is fresh found or “ jumped,” as they 
putit. Then he is raced in view until he is beaten and eventually 
comes to bay. An eight-mile point has been recorded in this 
way, but if “found” at close quarters and hounds get away 
on his heels, about two miles is as far as the lion will go, as he 
has but little stamina if pressed and forced to go at his top 
speed. Curiously enough, a lion will not, as a rule, allow 
himself to be run to a standstill, but generally comes to bay 
when he has a lot left in him and is still full of fight. Usually 
he comes to bay under, or in, some bushes, and the hounds ring 
round him baying loudly, and trying to tackle him from behind 
whenever they get achance. If brought to bay in open country, 
however, the lion will often watch the approach of the mounted 
“ field” between his efforts to keep off the hounds, and when 
the huntsman dismounts (at a considerable distance) to end 
the hunt with his rifle, the lion not infrequently charges him. 
These charges are invariably abortive efforts, as the moment 
he bursts through the hounds they close on him behind, hanging 
on to his buttocks and hocks so that he has to stop to defend 
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himself, and, once more at bay, the bullet ends the combat. 
Should the lion come to bay in bush, the sportsman can approach 
pretty close with safety, as the lion cannot see him, being 
occupied with the dogs. Moreover, every move he makes is 
marked by the clamorous uproar, so that even if the sportsman 
cannot see the animal, he knows his every move. So little is 
the danger in bush, that ladies and children, even, have been 
close up to see the end in safety. 

I believe (speaking from memory) that some sixty odd 
lions have been killed with hounds in the last year or so, and that 
it is not very disastrous to the hounds engaged may be gathered 
from the fact that less than a dozen have been lost, and only 
ove of them was actually killed by a lion, though several 
d d from blood-poisoning as the result of bites and scratches. 
It there be sportsmen who think that this is a fearful toll to 
take of fast-vanishing big game, they should bear in mind that 
the hunting takes place in what is now rapidly becoming a 
great cattle country, and that the inhabitants are only too 
glad to be rid of these destructive carnivora. Moreover, as 
there is a vast and splendidly managed game preserve in 
British East Africa where lions can breed practically un- 
disturbed (save by the game rangers), the stock of lion is 
not really being reduced as rapidly as the farming element 
might wish, or doubting sportsmen believe. 

Other methods of slay- 
ing lions are, of course, in 
use ; but most of them will 
be familiar in print, if not in 
fact, to the sporting reader. 
I will, therefore, only men- 
tion one of the lesser-known 
methods, namely, riding 
down lion on_ horseback. 
This sport is frequently in- 
dulged in, especially by the 
Somalis, who mob a lion on 
horseback and kill him by 
“throwing” spears (I believe). 
The following is the method 
as followed by Mr. Greswold 
Williams, to whom I am in- 
debted for the description : 
The lion, though a nocturnal 
animal, especially in_ thos¢ 
countries where he has been 
much shot at, may frequently 
be found abroad in daylight 
during cool or cloudy weather, 
and although actually going 
out for the purpose of riding 
lions is a rather problemati- 
cal sport, nevertheless they 
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are not infrequently met with when 
sportsmen are In pursuit of other game 
When found in the open country, the 
method of riding him down is, while 
the sportsman follows more slowly 
behind, two or three Somalis on pomies 
gallop in pursuit of the lion, riding 
pretty wide of him behind and on 
either side, and endeavouring to keep- 
him in the open away from patches 
of bush, dongas, etc., where he might 
seek safety for himself and be 
dangerous for mounted men to follow 
\ couple of miles, or less, and the lion 
is beat, and stops and sits down. The 
three riders out wide in front 
and on either side, and stop, watching 
him. Now, curiously enough, the lion 
on finding that these horsemen do not 
come on and attack him, directs his 


most 


swing 


attention from them to the slowly 
ipproaching sportsman, who has 
been left far in the rear. As he 
comes nearer, the lion becomes more 
and more engrossed in his slow ap- 


proach, recognising that this is Fate. A 
When the sportsman dismounts and 

slowly forward for a shot, the lion promptly charges 
him (still ignoring the much nearer mounted men), and now 
is the time for steady nerves and straight shooting. I need 
hardly say that this is a pretty dangerous form of sport. 

Returning to the illustrations, in addition to the camera 
that supplied the photographs on which they are based, 
Mr. Rainey had with him a professional cinematograph operator, 
who got some wonderful films of lion and leopard hunting 
with hounds, and also of lion-shooting in the ordinary way. 
In the taking of one of these films a lioness charged right up to 
the camera and upset it, the film ending as the camera was 
overturned with the lioness on top! The daring operator 
was, luckily, unhurt. Films were also obtained of elephants 
at water and of zebra, etc., drinking at a tiny pool in the Great 
Northern Desert. These films were sold for a large sum to 
an American firm, and are now being exhibited in the States, 
whence, in due course, they will come to this country, where, 
I have no doubt, they will cause a great sensation. 

Various fox-hunting friends who have seen these drawings 
and read my notes have expressed themselves as surprised at 
the undramatic nature of the illustrations, and concluded from 
the notes that lion-hunting is certainly not a very risky sport, 
and that probably a sportsman who takes on big fences out 
tox-hunting is really running greater risks than that same sports- 
man would do in approaching, rifle in hand, a lion bayed by 
hounds. Whether this latter view correct I am unable 
definitely to say. But with regard to the lack of sensationalism 
in the illustrations, I can explain this easily enough. In the 
first place, | am certain that the general public Jook on 
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sensationalism in drawings with suspicion, and I have theretore 
avoided it as much as possible ; secondly, the fact of the scenes 
being those depicted by the instantaneous photographs is a 
sufficient explanation for their undramatic nature, for photo- 
graphs always fail to give the dramatic element of the most 
sensational incident. 

In one respect only have I utilised artist’s licence. | 
have given the lions better manes than the photographs depict. 
Selous, in the Badminton ‘“ Big Game” (Vol. I., page 234), 
says: ‘‘ Lions in East Africa, when found nearthe coast . . . 
are for the most part maneless.” And although the photo- 
graphs do not deal with this bit of country, they certainly 
depict very poor manes on most of the lions. Selous also says, 
by the way, “I am inclined to think that both the boldness 
and pluck of East African lions compare very poorly with those 
of South Africa and the Somali country,” which may account for 
the criticism of my fox-hunting friends. LIONEL EDWARDSs. 


MEMORIES OCF MME. JUDITH. 


RENCH memoirs have long held the field as the most 
amusing and delightful examples to be found of this 
class of literature. Madame Judith’s Autolnography 
(Eveleigh Nash) is no exception to this rule. It is 
vivacious from the opening page to the last, and if 

the pleasantry is dashed with a touch of malice, this is only 
the salt requisite to give palatability. The authoress draws 
a vivid contrast between her two selves—Reality, seeing re- 
flected in the mirror a white- 
haired old woman, and 
Memory, recalling the vision 
of what she was in her early 
career, youth and _ beauty 
winning the homage and 
adoration of all with whom 
she came into contact. It is 
very evident that if she has 
decayed in some respects, at 
least her memory shows no 
signs of failing. It goes back 
as far as 1834 or 1835, when 
her intimacy with Madame 
Rachel began. She who was 
to become the most famous 
actress of her time was the 
daughter of a German Jew, 
who practically lived on the 
proceeds of his wife, a ped- 
lar. She sold handkerchiefs, 
neckties and on, and 
Judith’s mother sold laces, 
so they easily formed a friend- 
ship which was kept up after 
they got back to Paris. 
Judith’s mother, like a great 
many wanderers, was very 
full of the notion of respecta- 
bility, and wished to get her 
daughter into a shop as a 
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saleswoman or cashier, but the Bohemianism of Rachel and her 
sisters was much more to the liking of little Judith, who at 
the age of six began playing in a little theatre of the Latin 
Ouarter. Afterwards she went in for a course of instruction at the 
Comédie Francaise, where Saint-Aulaire was her master. He gave 
them lessons during the day and made them perform at night. 

Young men and maidens who have played at Bohemianism 
in the Latin Quarter or elsewhere will find the picture of the 
real thing as drawn by Judith fuller of hardship, and perhaps 
fuller of merriment too, than their own experience. Old Félix, 
the father of Rachel, took it into his head to start a company 
on his own account, of whom the members were his own children 
ind Judith, to whom he gave board and lodging in return for 
their acting. The lodging consisted of one room, in which each 
bed had two or three inhabitants; the board was composed 
yf carrots and potatoes, and a most amusing account is given 
f Rachel declaiming the part of Pyrrhus while sne brandished 
1 carrot which she was peeling. At the end, with assumed 
rage, she chopped the carrot in pieces, crying, “ To the devil 
with Pyrrhus.”” The six girls and two bovs had only one tub 
to wash in, and the water was made very hot so that it 
might do for all of them. In consequence the choice was 
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representation of me.” Her story hovers on the confines of 
irreverence, but that was only to be expected in a young 
Jewish actress. Theodore de Banville has written a happy 
description of the actress as she appeared at the Folies 
Dramatiques in her early days. He says, among many other 
nice things, that ‘‘she was like a dream made real,” and 
tells how the passionate enthusiasm that began with the 
working classes soon began to pervade the whole of Paris. 
Later on she joined the company at the Comédie Francaise. 
She enjoyed many triumphs there and experienced the 
usual drawbacks also. At that time the profits were 
practically m/, and the poverty-stricken character of the 
theatre was reflected in the salaries of the performers. 
But she began to form many friends in the literary world, 
and a very entertaining part of the book is devoted to her 
impressions of such men as Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Ponsard, Théophile Gautier, Roger de Beauvoir and other 
eminent writers of the dav. Of Victor Hugo, the most interest- 
ing observation is that he had a remarkable visual memory 
He proved to an officer of Hussars that in his father’s time 
fifteen stripes were worn instead of the twelve then, and Dumas. 
who was very much amused, tested his memory in various ways. 
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between going in first and getting scalded and going in last 
and finding the water filthy and turning cold. Félix had a 
most effective way of teaching pathos. When there was not 
sufficient feeling he produced a cat-o’-nine-tails and, applying 
it vigorously to the legs of his pupil, made her cry and do the 
rest of her recitation between sobs, whereupon he would exclaim 
exultantly, “Come, that’s better, you see you can put more 
feeling into it!”’ The days of Rachel's apprenticeship were 
brief, and she soon eclipsed the fame of Mademoiselle Mars, 
who was then the favourite of the Latin Quarter. Between 
her and Judith there was a certain amount of affection, but 
it was very distinctly touched with envy, malice, hatred and 
all uncharitableness, for it is easy to see that both women had 
a considerable portion of the feline element in their disposition. 
Judith, of course, broke away from the family, and began to 
have a reputation not only as a comédienne, but as a woman 
of beauty. She recalls with curious pride that she was asked 
to pose for the famous painter Lanthoine for a picture of the 
Virgin for the Mount Carmel, Monastery in Palestine. She 
tells naively how at the last sitting, while she was still on the 
model platform, a Carmelite nun came in to see the artist 
and “actually fell on her knees and prayed fervently to his 
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Hugo said himself that he had only to close his eyes to recall 
anything he wished to remember as exactly as if the actual 
reality were before him. There are several exquisite stories 
of the elder Dumas, in one of which he proved himself an excel 
lent cook. He indulged in some delightful chaff afterwards : 

“Tt is my opinion,” he said, “ that exactly the same qualities are needed 
for holding the pen or the handle of the frying-pan, and really greatly regret 
that a good cook is not held in the same esteem as a good weaver of romances 
\s for myself, I am prouder of being able to brew a good sauce than of my power 
of writing a good page.” 
Gautier there and then offered that, if Dumas devoted himself 
henceforth entirely to cooking, “I swear to serve him as a 
scullion for the rest of his life.” The figure of the great Mulatto, 
his shrewd kindliness, his want of restraint, his prodigality, 
in short, the whole of his huge wasteful personality, dominates 
everybody else while he is on the scene. We are almost sorry 
to read of the straits to which he was reduced and the help he 
had to beg of his son, though it was the last detail needed to 
complete the picture. Of Alfred de Musset a very bitter portrait 
is drawn. Here is Madame Judith’s description of him: 

The man, who for all time will be looked upon as the type of sensual 


voluptuousness and of frenzied passion, was there before my eyes, with trembling 
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hands, slobbering mouth, teeth chattering with intermittent fever, his whole 

body distorted and bent ind every now and then shaken with convulsive 
tremors Hide phantom of the triumphant victor of days gone by I 

msure \ i | am not exaggerating in the least 


There is a companion portrait of George Sand which is equally 
cutting. But the most fascinating and interesting sketch in 
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S | looked over the pictures of children’s hunters which 
illustrate this article, I could not help thirking 
that the young people of the present day are more 

fortunate than their elders were, for these ponies are indeed 
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the whole book is that ol Marie Duplessis, the original of the 
“Dame aux Camélias."" These are only a few specimens from 
this very amusing book. It will recall Judith in all her glory 
to those old enough to remember her on the stage, and will 
give the younger generation an idea of the woman who was a 
favourite of their elders. 
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miniature hunters, as good in their way as the big show 
hunters which we see in the ring. In past days boys and 
girls were often sent out on rough ponies for a few weeks under 
the tuition of the coachman, and then left to shift for themselves 
The ponies generally knew more than thei: 
riders, and often took their own way without 
much regard to the bridle. They taught us to 
ride, they taught us to fall, and we learned 
to stick on and enjoyed ourselves immensely 

but we did not become horsemen and horse- 
women in the same sense as many of the 
boys and girls I see in the hunting-field now- 
adays. We picked up some bad habits. For 
example, the hard-mouthed ponies taught us 
or encouraged us, to hold on by the bridle 
The way we were taught to ride accounts for 
the bad hands many men and women of th 
older generation certainly have. Prevalent also 
was an absurd idea that boys should learn to 
ride without stirrups, or with a horrible in- 
vention in which only the point of the to 
could be inserted. The ponies were often of a 
sturdy, broad-backed sort, and had almost as 
little systematic training as their riders 
This plan had some advantages in the case 
of keen, hardy boys and girls: it gave them 
the habit of riding, a disregard of falls and 
strong nerves, if it did not destroy these 
last altogether. But, on the whole, the 
svstem was not a good one, and when a 
proud parent observed, ‘“‘ Oh, my boy—he can 
stick on anything,” we might have known 
that the boy would have everything in the 
way of horsemanship to learn when he giew 
up. The fact is that the first pony should be 
as easy as possible to ride. A necessary quali- 
fication for a horseman is confidence, and this 
can, in the majority of cases, only be given 
by mounting the beginner on a pony with 
smooth action, perfect manners, and con- 
centrating all our attention on persuading 
the rider to sit in the right place in the 
saddle, and to regard the reins as a means of 
conveying his wishes to the pony and not as 
anchors on which depend his hopes of remain- 
ing in the saddle. Many children if taught 
at first in this way would have become fine 
horsemen who now detest the sight of a horse, 
and never ride if they can help it. Even 
among hunting-people it is quite notable how 
large a proportion do not care for riding as an 
exercise, though it is, asa matter of fact, the 
most wholesome and pleasant way of seeing 
the country, and the saddle of a good hack 
is a most comfortable seat. 

But my topic is hunting, and some people 
will not allow children to go out hunting until 
their education in the saddle is complete. 
On the contrary, the sooner a boy or girl can 
go out with the hounds the better, when once 
they have satisfied us that they can sit in 
the saddle and handle a pony’s mouth firmly 
and not too heavily. The excitement and 
interest of the hunting-field give the young 
folk confidence, self-reliance and resource, such 
as they can never attain on the road. It also 
provides us with a useful incentive to correct 
faults, for the permission to hunt can be with- 
drawn, if obvious faults are noted, until some 
pains to correct them have been taken. But 
now let us turn to some practical points to be 
considered about boys’ and girls’ hunters, 
and, first, as to the sort of ponies to choose 
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to take an imaginary child—boy or girl—for 
I assume that they will nowadays be taught 
to ride in the same saddles, and trace their 
career with due care to avoid over-fatigue, 
treating the undeveloped child as we do the 
young horse in the matter of economy of 
work. Let children begin early, for the habit 
of horsemanship is a valuable acquisition. 
Listen to Colonel T. St. Quintin, and 
what better guide can old or young have in 
horsemanship ? “* A small grey New Forest 
nare, branded on her near quarter, was m\ 
first pony, given me on my eighth birthday. 
She carried me twice a week with hounds 
luring the holidays, and what she could not 
ump over she would scramble through 
omehow.”’ I like the New Forest ponies for 
hildren. I know well the greys of Arab 
ype, and the fact that they are rather larger 
han other breeds is an advantage. About 
r2h. 2in. to 13h. is small enough, because the 
oy or girl who can ride such a pony is about 
he right size and age to begin riding in earnest. 
Che New Foresters are sweeter-tempered than 
ther mountain and moorland ponies, or, 
rather, they are less headstrong. My own 
first pony came from Dartmoor, and anyone 
‘an see boys in North Devon riding and 
hunting on Exmoors; but I think them 
rather too small and too wilful. The 
question arises here, Should a boy or girl 
always ride the same pony ? Is it not a good 
thing for them to change frequently? On the 
whole, I think not, because riding an animal 
to which one is accustomed gives confidence, 
ind Nature will speedily force a change. The 
boy or girl will outgrow the first pony, and 


it will be time enough then to change to a 


ire often, however, unwilling to give up 
for the jumping powers of these small ponic 
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“4d really nice type of hunter for the Quorn 


larger one. We double bridle, both for the rider and the pony, in preference 
our first ponies, to the snaffle, even if the latter is sufficient. A double bridk 


ss are wonderful. enables the rider to pull a tired pony together with less effort, 


[ have seen Indian country-bred ponies under 13h. 3in. go round and helps to keep the hands light. If L were quite certain of a 
a steeplechase course made for horses. | remember seeing a child’s nerve, | would always give him or her a double bridle ; 
boy in the hunting-field on a 13h. Lin. pony jump twelve but if not sure on this point, a snaffle, because a snatch at a 


ieet of water, and the pony must have covered 


fully twenty-two snaffle in a panic is less likely to result in a catastrophe. If 


feet from the take off to the landing. Good as these smaller I could be a boy again, I should pick out Nutshell for my own 
ponies are, it is always more desirable that the bovs and girls riding. 3ut I must turn to another topic, or I shall have 


should be a little over than under horsed. 
A bigger pony is easier to ride than a small 
one. The next step is a cob about ry4h. to 
t4h. 2in. There isnothing better here than an 
Exmoor or Dartmoor, crossed with Arab or 
thorough-bred blood. The best of these are 
easier to manage than the smaller ponies, for 
[ assume that we shall at once reject the 
pulling, tearing sort. A polo pony just too 
small for the game is the thing to look for. 
It should not matter this time if the pony is 
gay and free ; so long as its paces are smooth, 
it is easily controlled and does not tire the 
young rider. Look, for example, at Lady 
Diana Somerset’s miniature hunter—a snaffle 
mouth, a sensible head, a long rein, a deep 
virth and jumping quarters. What more 
could one wish tor, even in deep, stiff country 
like the Duke of Beaufort’s? Or, again, the 
pony in the picture entitled ‘‘ A Good Stamp,”’ 
with its shoulder and neck placed just right 
lor comfort—a smooth-paced pony, easy and 
pleasant to ride—and fast withal, I have no 
doubt. Lady Clare Fielding lives in a grass 
country, and there are ridge and furrow and 
wide grass pastures and big fences there, and 
I note the bold, keen galloping sort of pony 
that has been chosen for her—easy in his 
paces, light in mouth, as the plain Pelham he 
is bridled with suggests, and with long 
pasterns and great propelling power behind 
the saddle. A fast pony and a stayer, if his 
looks do not flatter him; one to stand a 
day’s hunting and come out again soon. 
Lady Kathleen Hill also hunts in the shires, 
and in Roseleaf she has a _ really nice 
type of hunter for the Quorn, whatever 
its size might be. This pony won the 
Belvoir Trophy at Olympia. I note that it 
is the only one so far that has a double bridle 
in its mouth. 1am rather in favour of a light 
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exhausted my space before I have completed my subject. 
Something ought to be said about two important matters 

stable management and saddles. Indeed, the former resolves 
itself into two words of warning. The pony which is the boy’s 
or girl’s hunter should never, if possible, be ridden, but always 
led, at exercise. Even the best of ponies have a temper some- 
times, and nothing is more likely to rouse it than heavy hands 
or rough ways. A boy or girl will nearly always make a pet 
of the pony and talk to it, than which nothing is better, and 
so far as possible, the pony should be left to its owner. | 
knew one pony which its owner could ride or drive anywhere, 
but no one else could. Ponies have more character than horses, 
and require to be treated and humoured accordingly. Speaking 
generally, that boy or girl will have the best work out of his 
or her pony who spends some time in the stable and cultivates 
what we may call, without exaggeration, a friendship with it 
Another point is the feeding; many accidents occur because 
ponies are overted rhis is a very common fault. Ponies 
cannot stand too much corn: their legs and feet often 
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and their tempers nearly always. The more pony blood 
(Exmoor, Dartmoor, New Forest or Welsh blood, and very 
much in that order) a pony has, the less corn he wants. I know 
a half-bred Exmoor cob that is excellent on a_ proper 
feed, unmanageable on more he best pony we ever had 
in our childhood was most unruly if given more than a tew 
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hunting for their prey. Sometimes they may be seen standing 
motionless in the water, as is their frequent custom elsewhere, 
waiting with marvellous patience for the slightest symptom of the 
presence of their food supply ; at other times you may see them 
groping gently in the mud, feeling for an cel with their feet. The 
instant the fish is seized, or I suspect even touched, the long, sharp bill 
is darted into the water and the prey secured. Then ensues a long 
wrestle, for the eel, even when well down the heron’s gullet, fights 
vigorously for its life, and emerges time after time from the long 
bill, only to be gulped down once more. More often than not 
the heron makes its way to the bank, where, if the eel escapes for 
the moment, it can be quickly recovered, a few blows from the 
formidable beak assisting in its final discomfiture. This, however, 
is not always the case, the great bird more often than not relying 
upon its own dexterity and manipulation to get the eel down to 
its stomach. These struggles often last as much as five minutes 
but in nearly every instance the heron has the better of it. Only 
once have I seen an eel make its escape and reach the water. 
THE PECTINATED CLAW. 

The middle claw of the heron’s foot is, as in the case of the 
common nightjar, pectinated, that is, provided with a serrated 
comb-like surface on the inner part of the claw. In the case of 
neither of these birds have naturalists been able to decide what is 
the actual use of this development. Personally, after long observa- 
tion of the habits of the heron, I am driven to 
the belief that the pectinated middle claw of 
this bird is of considerable use to it in its habit 
of groping for and seizing eels in the mud of 
dykes, streams and ponds. I do not think that, 
as in the case of some of the nightjars, the 
serrated claw is employed for the purpose of 


ridding the bird of vermin. I have never seen 
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handfuls of corn. Then the saddles should have plain flaps, 
with no stuffing under the flaps. Both boys and girls should 
get their legs as close to the sides of the horse as possible. 
Nowadays, with the polo ponies bred just in the right 
way for boys’ and girls’ hunters, I sometimes think that 
they are often the best-mounted people in the hunting 


field. After a considerable experience of polo ponies, | 
should like to be the weight and age to ride them to hounds 
and nothing else T. F. DALE. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


ONG acquaintance with herons in a marsh country has 
convinced me that they derive a great part of thei 
sustenance in such a district from the capture of eels 
These fish swarm in the muddy bottoms of the marsh 
dykes, and although they are pursued a good deal by 

eel-fishers, armed with long poles to which are attached pronged 
forks, their numbers seem to be little reduced, and the herons 
capture and devour large quantities of them. Other fish are not 
at all numerous in the marsh dykes, and the herons, which depend 
for their own sustenance and that of their young in the heronr,y 
near at hand very largely on these eels, are always by the dyke-sides 





the heron using the claw in this way, nor do | 
think that this bird is much infested with insect 


pests, as are some of the nightjars. 


THE NIGHTJAR’S CLAW. 

White of Selborne imagined that the night- 
jar used its combed claw to aid it in the capture 
of the moths and other insects on which it preys. 
Other naturalists have supposed that its use was 
for the purpose of combing out the bristles which 
fringe the gape of this bird. Swainson, against 
this theory, pointed out that an American group 
of nightjars have no bristles round the gape and 
vet have serrated claws ; while yet another group 
in Australia have mouth bristles and the claw 
smooth and simple. Wilson, the American 
ornithologist, has some convincing remarks on 
this feature. He says of the Carolina nightjars : 

lheir mouths are capable of prodigious expan- 
sion, to seize their prey with more certainty, 
and furnished with long hairs or bristles, serving 
as palisades to secure what comes between them. 
Reposing much during the heat of the day, they 
are much infested with vermin, particularly 
about the head, and are provided with a comb 
on the inner edge of the middle claw, with which 
they are often employed in ridding themselves 
of these pests, at least when in a state of captivity.’’ I think 
that Wilson’s careful observations settle the point as to the use 
of the pectinated claw in the nightjars; but in the case of th« 
heron I am inclined to believe that the same curious pectination 
is developed to serve the bird in the capture of eels. It is only 
fair to add that Wilson’s contention failed to satisfy Swainson, a 
very careful naturalist and a thoughtful observer. 

THE NUTHATCH. 

Hazel and other nuts have been a very good crop this autumn. 
I was not long since watching some nuthatches feeding upon 
this fruit. They are extraordinarily expert nut-openers, and 
the workmanlike way in which they will fix the nut they mean 
to pierce in some cleft or crevice of a tree, and the extraordinary 
force, precision and dexterity with which they deliver their 
blows, are most remarkable. In this act they utilise every atom 
of weight and muscle in their bodies. Of all birds the nuthatch 
seems to me to be possessed of the most indomitable spirit 
and energy. If you imprison a full-grown bird, even if it has 
been winged or injured in some way, it will never cease, so long 
as strength remains to it, to hack its way out. One was placed 
in a cage of oak and wire. For twenty-four hours that bird 
never ceased to hew at the walls of its prison. Colonel Montaguc, 
in his “ Dictionary of Birds,” has a remarkable anecdote of a 
nuthatch which had been taken in a brick trap set by some 
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boys. Its captor was struck by the singular appearance of the 
pird’s bill, and found that in attempting, fiercely and assiduously, 
as is its wont, to hew a way out of its brick prison, the unfortunate 
nuthatch had actually worn away about a third of its bill. In 
delivering its stroke the bird makes great use of its strong and large 
feet, as well as employing to the last ounce all the weight of its body. 
Its tail plays no part in its climbing and boring operations, as does 
the stiff tail of the woodpecker. The Old English name for this 
nuthack,”’ 
to “‘nuthach.’’ Other expressive rural names are “ nutjobber ” 
und “‘ woodcracker.”’ The nuthatch is a distinctly handsome bird 
with its bluish grey upper plumage, rich buff under parts, chestnut 
flanks and tail coverts, and white cheeks and chin. I look upon it 
is one of the bravest and most determined of all our birds, the 
‘male, when sitting in her curiously ciay-plastered nesting hole, 


bird was, of course, “ which has foolishly been corrupted 
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defending herself vigorously, and occasionally suffering herself 
even to be taken by hand rather than desert her home and offspring. 
From its formidable stabbing powers, this species can well hold its 
own with any other bird of anything like its own size, and in the 
pairing season it must almost be as dangerous an opponent to the 
males of its own species as is the green woodpecker. The latter 
bird, in combats on these occasions, has been known to inflict 
with its strong bill dreadful wounds upon its opponent. The 
“‘nutjobber ” is a thoroughly English bird, dwelling with us all 
the year round ; it is little known in Scotland, and seems never 
to have occurred in Ireland. It is, however, found widely over 
Europe from the Baltic southwards, and has been met with in North 
Africa, Asia Minor and Palestine. In Scandinavia, North Russia and 
Siberia it is replaced by a near ally (Sitta europaea), a species which 
differs from it in having whitish under parts. H. A. BRYDEN. 


TATTERSALL’S. 


By Lapy L 


T began last evening Henry had already told me he 
intended to hunt this winter. He had not been able 
to do so for two seasons, and it had been a great de- 

privation to him. He is a wonderful horseman, with an instinct 
about horseflesh of which his friends do not hesitate to make use 
when they are in doubt about a purchase and want to 
economise their vet.’s bill. As we were chatting together 
of the day’s doings before dinner, he mentioned casually that 
he had met C., who told him he was selling his whole string 
at Tattersall’s on Monday, and that No. 61 would just suit 
Henry. 

As I never thought much of C.’s horses, knowing him not 
to be a “ tail-o’-hounds"’ man, this item of news did not 
impress me much. Henry was very silent and _ preoccupied 
during dinner, and I was wondering how I could find out 
what was the matter with him, when he suddenly said, in 
rather a strained, off-hand manner, ‘‘ I think I shall have a 
look at 61.” 

Henry, I must explain, though generous to a fault with 
others, is culpably niggardly towards himself, and it is my 
constant task to combat this absurd, though somewhat original, 
failing. The task is not an easy onc! I swiftly came to 
the conclusion that here was a field for my activities, so | 
answered in an equally casual manner: ‘“ Yes, you might go 
and have a look at them.’ Then, with Machiavellian intent, 
“S. tells me there are some topping horses going up to that 
sale.”’ 

Henry’s eyes gleamed for a minute, as he has a great respect 
for S.’s opinion—on horses. Going up to his room later | found 
him absorbed in the catalogue of the sale. I think catalogues are 
the most fascinating things in the world. He showed me the 
description of C.’s horses. As I had fully made up my mind he 
shouldn’t buy one of them, I only pretended to read it, and 
scanned eagerly what I could see of the other portion of the 


sheet. I caught sight of one or two names of owners whose 
horses I would willingly have risked buying without examina- 
tion. I gave him back his catalogue, murmuring, I-xcellent 


descriptions."”” He thought I referred to C.’s horses and was 
satisfied. 

Next morning he got up absurdly early, and went about with 
an air of concentrated worry, that any well-brought-up horse- 
buyer will tell you is the approved expression for the occasion. 


| asked him what time he was going to “ Tatt.’s He said, ** Ten 
o’clock.”’ I took care to be down in good time. He remarked, 


absently, upon my early appearance, and I told him, with a cheerful 
air, that I had got ready especially to go with him to see the 
horses. He received this information politely, but without 
enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, Bobby was delighted at my energy, and 
capered about in high glee. Bobby is not our son, but our son’s 
dog, in whose charge I am during term-time. Bobby is an Aberdeen 
terrier, and behaves as such, and my life’s work consists of only 
partially successful efforts to keep his figure within generous, but 
fairly reasonable, dimensions. To this end a daily walk is 
essential. Knowing this, he prepared without question to 
accompany us 

Henry and he had a few words, to which I turned a diplomatic 
deaf ear. Bobby was told, with quite unnecessary sternness, to 
stop acting the goat and lic down. The dog, anxious to propitiate, 
only increased his activities. | opened the front door and called 
him. Henry frowned, and said, ‘‘ Surely you are not going to take 
the dog ?”’ 


1 looked at Bobby, and he said as plainly as any dog 


could, “It’s up to you to see me through this,’ so I told 
Henry it was all right, I had the leader, and I would tie 
Bobby up. Henry gave way, and we started He wore the 


correct air of settled gloom, which I did my best to emulate, 
but, being of a cheerful disposition, my efforts didn’t amount 
to much 

We arrived at the gates of that home of many disappoint- 
ments and a few joyful surprises—Tattersall’s. Bobby was at 


EVER. 


once eyed with disapproval, and at least three grimy hands were 
held out to take him from me. Bobby, not knowing the rules, 
feared the worst, and growled hard to keep up his courage. Out of 
sheer perversity I refused to surrender him, and myself tied 
him up to a friendly post. Bobby wagged approval, and his last 
growl had a distinct note of defiance The owners of the hands 
were rather taken aback, and sneered at cach other meaningly 
No. I snec¢ red to No o No class !”’ . No. 2 grumbled to No Z. 
“It ain’t cricket’’; and No. 3 nodded to No. 2, ‘* Well, I’m 
blowed !"" Then No. 3 passed on an expression that I didn't 
understand 

I was to know later, and my respect for the resource 
fulness of the Cockney stable loafer rose immensely. Of course 
no audible word of dissatisfaction at my conduct was heard 
they know Henry and his tips too well 

We now arrived at the scene of action Henry walked on 
with an absent air, looking round as if he was wondering for what 
in the world he had come to Tatt.’s \ very old-fashioned phacton 
was standing there, trving to attract some unambitious purchase 
and it seemed to absorb his whole attention For a single instant 
his attitude frightened me | thought he was perhaps remember- 
ing that it would soon be my birthday and was contemplating 


buying this decrepit machine as a surprise. I need have had no 
fear, for afterwards, when I mentioned the phacton to him, he had 
not even consciously seen it His whole mind was concentrated 


on trying to remember the position of Stall 61-——the number we, 
or, rather, he, had come to see. 
\s soon as he was perecived three or four helpers with bridle 


on arm came hurriedly forward for Henry’s patronage One 
little man, with a bright, intelligent face, ran up. ‘* Some nice 
‘osses to-day, sit Which numbe1 would you like to see first 
sir ?’”’ 

It was then I made my dreadful faux pas. Anxious to get 
the inspection of 61 over, so that we could look at some of the really 
good horses, I answered quickly, ‘‘ 61, please.” Henry gave mi 
one look of silent reproof, and although he said no word cither 
then or afterwards, I felt overwhelmed at my stupidity. It was 


not as if it were my first visit to Tatt.’s, where it is always the 
unwritten law that the number you want especially to see is the 
last one for which you ask If pressed for time you can ask for 
the one before, or the one after, and see what you can by surrep- 
titious glances over the partition, but never, under any considera- 
tion, must you show anxicty to inspect a certain number. For 
there is that dreaded thing called ‘“‘ reserve '’ at horse sales, as at 
other sales, and if it gets about that a visitor, especially a well- 
known one, is anxious to purchase a certain number, that horse 
immediately assumes an extraordinary value in its owner's eyes, 
and is ‘‘ reserved "’ accordingly 

Our cicerone looked surprised, and turned round, muttering, 

This way, sir.”’ 

We followed, I thoroughly depressed by my maladroit re 
mark. No. 61 seemed to know I shouldn’t approve of him, tor 
he had hidden himself in a corner stall which, without an 
expert guide, might have escaped us. Henry walked up, cast a 
professional eve over the horse, turned up the corner of his rug 
and then looked at me. Now, accustomed to horses as 1 am, 
[ never can judge of one when I am standing behind him, and as 
Henry, the horse and the owner's stud groom were in the stall, 
there was no room for me. However, | thought it safe to say 
indifferently, ‘‘ Not much to look at, is he ?”’ I did this, partly 
to undo the mischief I had done by my previous remark, and partly 
because, as the stud groom was there, | wouldn’t have praised thi 
horse before him had he been a veritable Pegasus. That groom 
was a wonder: I studied him with vivid interest the touching 
way he called attention to the horse’s good points, the low, con- 
fidential voice in which he spoke to Henry. | couldn't catch all 
he said, but his “as man to man” expression was a joy I 
approached as near as circumstances and a strange horse’s hind 
legs would allow me, and these were a few of the culogies showered 
upon the patient, though somewhat raw-boned, creature’s devoted 
head: ‘‘ The finest ’oss cross country it had been his tortune to 
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see |”’ “Jump anyfing, ’e can, sir.” ‘‘ Quiet as a lamb ! 

** Don’t want no riding, sir; yer'’ve only to sit on him ‘ 
‘e’ll take yer anywheres.”’ I smiled to myself. This, I thought, 
will settle matters. There is nothing in the world Henry dis- 
likes more than a quiet, sheepish hors« They must be all 
blood and nerves to please him I looked at him, quite expect- 
ing he would turn the horse’s rug down and walk out of the stall. 
Not at all [ suppose he heard what the groom said, because 
his melancholy assumed a deeper tone ; but he only took off his 
Che fore legs passed 
curbed 


glove and started to examine the horse’s legs 
examination without comment; but he spotted a slight 
hock’ in an instant, and mentioned it The groom was at once 
full of explanations and excuses It was as if Henry did not hear 
them Chis essentially masculine trait of concentration has always 


had my ardent admiration Henry, when buying a horse, is a 
genius 
IE-ver been lame on it ?’"’ he asked 
Lame answered the man ‘Never been lame a day 
since we ‘ad’im 
Henry, | was thankful to sec, was unimpressed ‘** Trot 
him out,’ he said to the helper 
The horse was unrugged and stood out in the yard Henry 
tried to keep his face entirely free from expression, and su 
ceeded fairly well but I noticed a flicker of disappointment as 
he surveyed his would-be purchase 
The horse, though a blood animal, was ungainly, put together 


carelessly, his legs looking as if they had been borrowed from an 
eldet and bis ger brother He howed his breed in his head and 
neck, but his tail failed to keep up his aristocrat traditions, 
being poor and straggly."’ He held himself badly, in spite 
of many admonitions from the groom 1 was sorry for the 
hors It must be trying to a shy and retiring nature to 
be tripped and put on view in full daylight ; only those 


conscious of perfect proportions can look upon this ordeal with 
equanimity 


frot him up—slowly,” said Henry The horse hadn't 
gone ten vards before he said Lame on that near hind leg.”’ 
(nd, instead of looking delighted, as I did, he looked as if he really 
minded 

Lame!"’ almost shricked the groom That ‘oss lam 
Why, it there never wa 1 sounder oss ! Lam you 
SAV, SII 

Ye | said lame,”’ answered Henry, with sweet and resigned 
patience ‘Put him back 

Che helper nodded, and with a smile at me as if to say, ‘* Th 

Guv'or’s a nailer, ain't '« ’ he led the rejected horse, whose name, 
by the by, wa .K.,"" back to his retirement, and, seeing that 


Henry really did know what he was talking about, and that it 
was no use arguing, resigned himself to the inevitable and started 
mother tune 
He told Henry that No. 59 was the very horse for him, 
[he finest ‘unter he'd ever come across,”’ ect¢ We walked 
carelessly towards No. 59—it was a loose box, so we all went 
in and looked at the horse 
I at once saw this was a better specimen altogether, a 
nice-looking chestnut mare [ quite expected Henry would 
cheer up on seeing her, and stood ready to nod approval should 
he look towards m« 
| had not even time to look at the horse again, when he said, 
Broken knee and been fired,”’ and moved towards the entrance of 
[ was surprised and a little disappointed, but the stud 
For a moment, as he lonked at Henry, 


the box 
groom was more than that 
| was glad my husband was the bigger man; then he burst out 
with everything he could say relevant and irrelevant to the 
subject He could not deny the firing, as that was there for all 
to see; but his numerous explanations of the reason of its being 
there rather gave one the impression that the vet. had played 
a cruel practical joke on the horse, or that he had done the opera- 
tion for practice Then he bethought him that Henry had included 
a broken knee in his objections, and he became plaintive, almost 
to tears 

No, he would never agree the 'oss had a broken knee. The 
‘oss ‘ad never been down: it was so clever it couldn't fall,’’ et 
id infinitum Henry, with the sweetest patience, pointed out the 
unmistakable signs of this disfigurement The man went on his 
knee beside the horse, licked his finger and smoothed the place, 
asseverating all the time ‘‘ the ‘oss had never ‘ad a fall;’e must 
a’ scratched ‘isself in a ‘edge to get that mark.’ But it was all to 
no purpose. He saw decision in Henry’s face and knew the game 
was up. We all emerged from the box 

As we came out | saw a most beautiful chestnut horse being 
run up and down, and called Henry’s attention to it. I could feel 
rather than see his appreciation, for he still kept his sphinx- 
like expression, but he hurriedly asked the helper what numbet 
it was. 

The man gave the number 102, and voiced my opinion when 
he said, ‘‘ That's something like a ‘oss, sir, ain’t it ?”’ 

Henry did not answer, but his soul was in his eyes He 
turned away as if the horse didn’t interest him and looked 
steadfastly at a tiny Shetland pony being shown to a man who 
had a little capering, golden-haired damsel of six or seven on 
either side of him 

‘Oh! he’s a darling! Can we take him home now, 
Daddy ? He isn’t any bigger than Rex, so can’t we keep him 
in the house, Daddy ?”’ My heart went out to those children, 
who, like myself, had still much to learn of the ways of polite 
horse-dealing 
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I turned back to Henry, who was studying his catalogue, 
I was glad to see, at the page which included No. 102. Thy 
scrutiny was evidently satisfactory, for he again gave a cursory 
glance at the horse. I whispered, ‘‘ That is the animal you must 
have, Henry.”’ I felt just as Eve must have done when she tempted 
\dam—it was quite thrilling. However, I was not as immediately 
successful as was my predecessor, according to history; m 
\dam’s surrender taking the practical form of a thoroughly work- 
manlike examination of the temptation. 

I waited anxiously for the overhauling, for I hardly expected 
the horse could be as good as he looked; but to my delight Henry 
did not—I suppose because he could not—find a single fault. Hi 
gave the word to the helper to take the horse back to his stall 
ind watched him walk away with an expression I[ thought was 
wistful. Can sphinxes look wistful ? He turned to me and said 

Nice horse that.”’ 

I felt angry with Henry. Really stoicism can be carried to 
far. Only moderate praise for the most perfect specimen 
the equine race that he would give to almost any animal in the stabk 
with the exception perhaps of Nos. 61 and 59. However, a hig 
compliment was paid to the horse unconsciously, for, when tly 
helper enquired what number Henry wished to see next, he said 
quite curtly, ‘‘ That's all.” Evidently Henry could not bear t 
look at another horse just then. I quite understood how he felt 
and then and there determined that No. 102 should be in ou 
stables on Monday afternoon, cotite que cotite. The helper’s ti 
must have been a liberal one, for the man seemed neither dis 
appoimted nor hurt 

We made our way to the door and I looked towards the friendly 


post for Bobby. He had gone. I was just getting “‘ panicky 
with vague fears of the reproaches of an irate and sobbing son 
when one of the grimy hands came forward leading Bobby. |! 


was No. 3 

‘* The little dorg was lonesome-like, m’lady,”’ he said, with 
not at all respectful leer. There was nothing to be said. I wa 
worsted. I should never have tried conclusions with a Cockne, 
stable-loafe1 I took the dog with a smiling ‘“‘ thank you.” H 
looked expectantly past me to Henry, and was not disappointed 

\s soon as we were well away from Tatt.’s I approached thx 
burning subject of No. 102. I thought it best to go straight to th 
point. ‘‘ Of course, you are going to buy that horse, Henry 
I said, boldly. 

‘“‘ It’s out of the question,” he answered ; 
reserve, 

But you like the horse ?’’ I queried. 

““ Yes, it is a nice horse, quite a nice horse,’’ he added, as i 
even he recognised the fact that it was unjust to be so sparing in 
praise of a perfect thing. 

But you will go to the sale ?”’ I persisted. 

‘* No,”” he answered, shortly, and I could hear the pain in his 
voice. 

“Then I will,” I said—of course, to myself—and I did. 
Henry was right. There was a reserve, a big one; but No. 102 


“a 


there will be a hug: 


is in our stables ! 


TOM MOODY. 


Death had beckoned with grisly hand 


To the finest Whip in hunting-land. 


“My time is short,”” Tom Moody said, 


Master, when I am done and dead, 


Lay me at Barrow beneath the yew 


In the dear old shire we have hunted through 


Let six earth-stoppers carry me there 


With slow step and heads bare. 


3ring the old horse that I used to ride, 


With my whip and boots to his saddle tied. 


Fasten the brush in his forehead-band 


Of the last dog-fox we brought to hand. 


And let a couple of old hounds come, 


Fitting mourners to follow me home. 
Then, when you've laid me safe down there, 


Give three view-holloas will shake the air, 


And you'll know, if I do not lift my head, 


There is no mistake—Tom Moody’s dead!” 


Witt H. Oaitvir 
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SOME FAULTS OF THE MODERN FOXHOUND.—I. 


N the first of these two articles I propose 
to discuss and illustrate a tendency among 
hound-breeders of the present day which 
has for some years past become very 
noticeable, and which, even among ac- 

cepted judges of the highest foxhound type, is 
rapidly coming to be viewed with dismay and 
apprehension. This tendency, put briefly, is 
the production of a hound which, however 
magnificent in other respects, is, as regards the 
fore feet and fore legs, exaggerated, untrue 
nd, in some extreme instances, absolutely 
misshapen and malformed. To illustrate what 
I mean | will ask the reader to look at 
illustrations rt and 2 of the series shown 
rewith. No. 1 is the Belvoir Comus 

ich some time since was the winner of a 

cond prize at the puppy show of that 
ick. In this hound, good as it undoubtedly 
in other respects, I maintain that the 
iape and conformation of the fore legs is 
idically unsound and_ unnatural. rhe 
und stands absurdly over at the knee, 
nd as a consequence the foot fits badlv 
ist at the place where, in the natural hound, 
ie connection between foot and knee should W. A. Rouch, (1.) UNSOUND CONFORMATION OF FORI 





LEGS. Copyright 


passion for straightness, bone and the round 
cat-foot, we have gone to the other extreme, 
and seem likely to produce in future such a 
type of hound as is shown in the first two 
illustrations, over at the knee, too straight 
and stilty in the shoulder, and with the foot 
fitting into the part above as clumsily and 
unnaturally as possible. Tom Smith, some- 
times known as ‘“ Gentleman’’ Smith, one of 
the best sportsmen and judges of hounds of 
his time, the author of that excellent book, 

The Diarv of a Huntsman,” knew of this 
unfortunate tendency, even in his day, some 
seventy vears ago, and thus wrote of it: 
“It is also right to stand at the side (of a 
hound) as well, to see if the legs are straight 
and do not stand over at the knee, or on 
the contrary ; but standing over at the knee 





is often brought on by age and hard work 
1 though frequently hounds are born so. When 
‘ so, tt is better not to keep them.” 1 have 
z italicised the last sentence. I should like to 
’ ’ - 2 
, see modern huntsmen and hound - breeders 
°° « following this precept. I am convinced that 
>» ~~ in the long run it would be for the good of 
\ i. the future foxhound type and save the per- 
sie petuation of a race of malformed cripples. 
For cripples, [ am convinced, must be evolved 
W. A. Rouch. (2.) STANDING OVER IN AN UNSIGHTLY FASHION. Copyright. eventually if this type Is persisted in 


be easy and flowing. The shoulder is too 
straight, and the whole attitude of the 
hound’s fore limbs is stiltvy, awkward and 
ungraceful. In breeding a foxhound one 
does not, of course, pretend that mere 
prettiness or elegance should be considered ; 
but symmetry of limb is an essential for 
trueness of action and lasting qualities, 
uid it can hardly be pretended that the 
fore limbs of this hound are either svym- 
metrical or shapely. No. 2 portrait, that 
of Diomed, shows even more strongly the 
same unnatural exaggeration, the hound 
standing over in most unsightly fashion. 
lf this type of breeding is persisted in, it 
an scarcely be doubted that we = shall 
presently see perpetuated a race of semi- 
ripples, as unnatural as Bassets or Dachs- 
nds. If you look at the old pictures 
4 hounds by Sartorius, Stubbs and others 
n the eighteenth century, you will often see a 
ype of hound that for a hundred years we 
lave been trying to improve and get away 
rom, a hound too often crooked in front, 
iare-footed, flat-sided, slack in the loins 
ind lacking in bone. We have, after infinite 
trouble, bred these faults out of the modern 
hound; now, as a consequence of the W. A. Rouch. (3.) OVER AT THE KNEE TENDENCY. Copyright 
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Portrait No. 3 is that of the Fitz- 
william Milton Rector, champion at Peter- 
borough in 1910. This is a very fine typ 
of hound, marred, in my humble opinion 
by the over-at-the-knee tendency, and as 
a consequence by the ill-fitting of the foo 
with that part of the limb which connects 
with the joint above. As a contrast t 
this and the foregoing pictures, look at 
portrait No. 5, where the Belvoir hound 
Chorister, stands, in my judgment, fairl 
truly and, it will be admitted by al 
admirers of symmetry, handsomely on his 
fore legs. 

Portrait No. 4 is that of the Belvoi: 
Wizard, a grand foxhound of the best typ 
I have selected this picture because it seem 
to me to show the transition stage betwee: 
the foxhound standing unnaturally and tha 
standing naturally upon his fore legs 
Wizard is a hound of good shape an 
grand appearance, having a good wid 
breast, with plenty of chest depth for hear 
and lung play, fine bone and characte 








bea ~ ; ade © toe Ptaties ae good ribs and hindquarters and a_ wel! 

b: sates e: Pea ee eS aie carried stern. If he has a weak point, it 
that his fore legs are perilously approachin 

WA. Rowk. (4.) GRAND, BUT SHOWING DECADENT TENDENCIES. Copyright that stilty, over-at-the-knee tendency t 


which I have adverted. It can scarcely b 
said that he stands naturally upon his for 
feet, as do the hounds in the four picture 
that follow him. The bone is undeniabk 
but this modern craze for bone, especiallh 
in the fore legs, is, in my judgment, jus! 
now being rather overdone. With too muc! 
of it you get coarseness, and the club 
footed, clumsy, intoed hounds of whic! 
one sees so much at modern hound show 
are among the products. Beckford says 
rightly: ‘“ Let his legs be straight as arrows 
his feet round and not too large.” Th 
craze for bone, especially below the knee 
when pushed too far, has had something t 
do with the undesirable and unsymmetrica 
tvpe of hound to which I have called 
attention. You can have too much of it, a 
you can of all good things. 

No. 5, the Belvoir Chorister, a first 
prize winner at a Belvoir puppy show 
year or two back, shows, in my judgment 
not only a very perfect type of hound 
but also the extreme limit to which you 
can breed for straightness in front, com 
bined with true symmetry. Chorister is 
good all over. The true Belvoir colour and 
markings are there ; the head is well shaped 
and of good character; the neck clean ; the 
W. A Rouch (5) GOOD ALL OVER. Copyright. shoulders good ; the breast wide ; the chest 
deep and broad; the fore legs “ straight 
as arrows,” as Beckford would have them: 
and the hound stands firmly and gracefully 
on round, well-formed feet. The hound is 
excellent behind the shoulder, well ribbed 
not too short, and with excellent gaskins 
and hocks well let down. Possibly, if Tom 
Smith could be called from his grave, lhe 
might suggest that there was a trifle mor 
bone in the fore compared with the hind 
limbs, and that the shoulder might be a 
little more slanting. But, for my part, | 
look upon Chorister as an almost perfect 
type of the modern foxhound. Modern 
extremists of the “ bone” school mar 
suggest that Chorister is, in their view 
somewhat lacking between the foot and 
the knee. They prefer more bone and 
substance in that portion of the hound’s 








anatomy, with the result too often that 
they get the clumsy pose of Wizar! (No. 4 
and, in extreme cases, the sheer malfo1 
mation shown in portraits Nos. 1 and 2 
For my part, I think that Chorister ha 
bone enough, that his symmetry is_ no’ 
destroved, that he stands perfectly on hi 
fore feet, and that in the long run lh 
will retain his activity and usefulness mor 
W. A. Rouch. (6.) THE NATURAL HIGH-BRED FOXHOUND. Copyright perfectly and over a greater period of tim 
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than the type of hound which is stiltv and 
over at the knees. 

No. 6 is the Fitzwilliam Milton Sampler, 
a second prize puppy show winner, and an 
admirable example of what one may call 
the natural, high-bred foxhound. Sampler 
is manifestly a puppy, undeveloped and 
unfurnished, but promising to make a verv 
perfect hound. I should like to see all 
foxhounds standing on their fore legs just 
as he does. He is somewhat of the old- 
fashioned stamp and colouring, but is no 
whit the worse for that. His shoulder is 
wood, his fore legs are straight and clean, 
d he stands well planted on excellent 
feet of the round, cat-like type, which 
re not too tight or too small, but allow 
enty of room for the play of the 
es. Some modern hounds are far too 
‘ht-footed, and chafe easily from pieces 
erit, flint or other foreign substance in 
nsequence. 

No. 7, Damper, is a_ good - shaped 
und, also well planted on natural fore 
es and feet. He shows plenty of bone 
d may be compared with advantage with 
ic hounds shown in the first two pic- 
ires. No 8, Whimper, is yet another W. A. Rouch. 
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WELL SET ON NATURAL FORE LEGS & FEE Copyright 


example of a hound standing fairly and 
squarely on its fore legs. These are as 
straight as possible, with neat, round cat 
feet that should please any critic from 
Somervile downwards. This hound is, how- 
ever, quite cat- footed enough; for hard 
work in a rough country I would = sooner 
choose a hound with feet of the type shown 
in the two preceding pictures, Nos. 5 and 
6. If there is a fault to be found with 
this good-looking hound, it is that it is 
somewhat lacking in bone and, according 
to modern ideas, its top is a_ trifle heavy 
in comparison with the legs. The hound, 
however, is obviously not m= hard running 
condition. 

In these photographs 1 have not in 
cluded some of the extreme cases of mal 
formation—-freaks one may almost call them 

which one sees at modern shows, hounds 
standing so over at the knee that they 
rest not on the ball of the toot, but 
actually upon their — toes. In another 
article I propose to deal with certain 
other faults of the modern — foxhound 
which call for reflection, if not for 
Copyright. reform H. A. BRYDEN. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HUNTER. 


HE English hunter, the race-horse, the polo pony 

and, indeed, the men who ride them, are of mixed 

origin. There is in one sense no such thing as a 

fixed or established breed of English hunters. Various 

lines of blood have combined to make our hunters 

what they are—unquestionably the finest combination ct speed, 
strength and intelligence which can be found anywhere in the 
world. No other country can breed horses of this type, and 
there is always a demand, especially from Germany and Austria, 
for English hunters ; and, as Lord Willoughby de Broke pointed 
out the other day, there is a continual drain on our hunter 
stock arising from the purchases by foreign agents. They are 
especially ready to buy mares, and although Continental nations 
have not succeeded in breeding horses equal to the English 
hunter, yet there is no doubt they do raise large numbers of 
irst-rate horses for their cavalry. The English hunter 
wes its excellence to its environment as much as to any strains 
f blood, and by environment I understand not only the climate, 
he pasturage and water, but also the continual process of 
election which has been going on from the earliest times in 
der to obtain those horses most suited to carry men to hounds 
n a more or less enclosed country. _. Hunting existed from a very 
arly date everywhere in England; it was probably always 
in this country a much less exclusive sport than it was, and, 
ndeed, still is, in France or other Continental nations. 


The consequence of this was that there were many 
kinds of hunting. A number of breeds of hounds came to 
us, from the great white hounds which ultimately derived from 
the white St. Huberts of the French Royal packs to the tiny 
fox-beagles which could be followed on foot. There was also 
the heavy, low-scented, deep-tongued Southern hound, himself 
probably a modification of the black St. Huberts, which, under 
the name of bloodhounds (that is, hounds of pure blood), survived 
in England after they had become practically extinct in France. 
These hounds, crossed and recrossed among themselves, with, 
from time to time, a strain of greyhound blood to give them 
speed, and, as many of us think, though it is difficult to prove, 
with the pointer to give lightness of frame, were formed into 
packs to suit the necessities of different countries. In each 
locality horses were bred to suit the local hounds, the nature 
of the country they had to cross and the means and habits 
of the men who rode them. Take, for example, two extreme 
cases of eighteenth century hunts, which, naturally, tended 
to evolve hunters of very different types. There were the famous 
trencher-fed packs in Bilsdale and elsewhere, which are supposed, 
and probably with justice, to be the oldest-established packs 
of foxhounds in England. These packs hunted over the moors 
and hills of Yorkshire. These hounds were probably partly 
descended from those left with his tenants by the Duke of 
3uckingham, mixed with an old type of local hound of great 
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antiquity in that part of the 
country. [hese appear to 
have been rather light-boned, 
leggy hounds, somewhat flat 
sided, but with excellent 
noses, full tongues and great 
independence in their work. 
At the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, and doubtless 
some time before, we find that 
the farmers and squires who 
followed these hounds rode of 
necessity the horses they used 
on the land, animals of the 


type of (and later actually 
belonging to) the breed known 
to us as Cleveland bays. The 


fact that great stress was laid 
on the colour of the hounds, 
light hounds being insisted 
on and tongue greatly valued, 
because the pat k could be 
seen and heard at a distance, 
the nature of the country, and 
also, to a certain extent, the 
breeding and condition of the 
horses prevented the follow Painted b 
ers from riding up to then 
hounds. Yet so keen were these early fox-hunters that we cannot 
doubt that they selected theu working horses with some regard to 
their capabilities for taking part in the hunt, and, indeed, we 
know that a very large number of the best Yorkshire 
hunters were bred out of Cleveland bay mares crossed with one or 
other of the famous Yorkshire thorough-bred horses of the day. 
To turn now to another Hunt—the Pytchley—where from 
the earliest time that we can trace their history at all they used 
finely-bred and fast hounds, and as early as 1760, or even before, 
the Spencers and their huntsmen were mounted on what we 
should describe as thorough-bred horses, bred for speed, and, 
as far as I can judge, having identical pedigrees with the race- 
horses of that date. Such noted names as Mambrino, the ancestor 
of the American trotter Herod and other famous pillars of 
what was later to be known as the English thorough-bred, occur 
in the pedigrees of the hunters of that date. Pace and jumping 
power, stride and courage, were as eagerly looked for in those 
days as they are now in the Midlands. We often speculate as 
to whether our ancestors went as fast in their fox-hunts as 
we do to-day I am inclined to think that under certain con- 
ditions the pace was at least as good then as it is now. Hounds 
in the eighteenth century were divided into the old and young 
packs, with the idea, no doubt, of obtaining uniformity of pace ; 
but also, doubtless, of suiting hounds to theircountry. We have 
discovered the advantages for pace of a young pack, and, indeed, 
the majority of hounds in kennel are now fourth season hounds 
and under. Now, if we picture to ourselves the Pytchley 
hounds of that day, a light, speedy sort, running over the wide, 
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undrained, sparsely-fenced pastures of Northamptonshire 
the fox who had none of the comfortable little refuges whi 

we have planted for his benefit in the Midlands, we car 
without difficulty imagine the class of horse needed to liv 
alongside the pack ; indeed, the hunter of that day and of that 
country was, as he often is still, practically a race-horse. 

These two types of hunters, the race-horse and the light 
draught horse, represent the extremelimits of the respectiveclaim 
of blood and substance in the early hunters. But other strain 
were being used elsewhere, and these contributed to the evolu 
tion of the English hunter. In Devonshire they were improving 
their pack-horses, themselves derived by a process ot selection 
and improvement from the breeds of ponies native to Exmoor 
Dartmoor and Goonhilly in Cornwall. The sporting squires 
and yeomen of Shropshire and Heretordshire had already 
discovered the magnificent foundation stock for hunters the, 
possessed in the ponies of Wales, and had evolved for themselves 
a first-rate type of hunter, their pattern a certain pony of 14h. 2in 
a grandson of Diomed, from a Welsh Galloway—that is, from 
one of the larger type of Welsh ponies; and the probability 
is, considering the date, that this Welsh-Galloway mare was bred 
from a Welsh pony with a dash of Arab blood—this little hors: 
of polo pony height in so strongly fenced a country as Warwick 
shire, where scent lies better on the average than in many othe 
hunt countries in England, found no day too long, no fenc 
too high or wide. It was said of Mr. Jack Vennor that if, riding 
on Hero (as the pony was named after his sire), he saw a fox 
found he was sure to see him killed. All these different st:ains 
of blood were, as the result 
of the growing popularity of 
hunting, diffused over the 
country by the dealers in and 
buyers of horses and became 
blended into the animal we 
know as the English 
hunter. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note that when 
we analyse the origins of the 
hunter we find that in the 
English hunter, as in the race 
horse and polo pony, ther 
are the three main lines of 
blood—the native pony, the 
Eastern horse and the old 
English running horse, so 
well described by Markham 
“‘ for infinite labour and long 
endurance, which is to be 
desired in our hunting 
matches. I have not seen 
any horse to compare with 
the English; he is a toler- 
able shape, strong, valiant, 
endurable.” 

The processes of selec- 
tion for the needs of hunt- 
ing countries caused these 
three strains of blood to 
Ben Marshall be combined in_ different 
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preportions and, of course, with different results; so that in 
some countries, chiefly where arable prevailed over grass, 
they bred for weight-carrying powe1 and looked instinctively 
to the type of the great horse, the sorts of horses which were 
used as far back as 1607 in what were then called hunting matches. 
These may have partaken of the nature of the modern point- 
to-point, o1 possibly may sometimes have been mere pounding 
matches to settle the respective claims to superiority as fencers 
of the horses ridden by the sportsmen of that date, in whom 
the desire to settle everything by the test of a wager was as 
keen as at any period in our history. In the Midlands the 
quality derived from Eastern blood came more and more to be 
desired, whereas in Somersetshire, in Devon, in the New Forest, 
in Shropshire and Herefordshire the peculiar activity derived 
from the native pony cross is especially valued, and when we 
study the various pictures of the hunters of past days we 
shall, I think, be struck with the fact that the hunter very soon 
reached its modern type, and that while he may have been 
improved upon in details, we have not altered him very 
much. 

Among the pictures which illustrate this article, there 
ire two by artists—Sartorius and Ben Marshall — who 
mav be trusted to recall to us the horses of their period. 
fake the case of “ The King’s Staghounds,” look closely 
it the picture, note the extremely speedy type of the 
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hounds, lemon and badger pies, all of them, and if we 
may judge by the picture, standing twenty-five inches 
at the shoulder at the least. We may also note the very 
open nature of the country and infer that the pace must be 
great, especially as the hounds are not far behind their deer. 
None but fine-bred horses could live with a pack running the 
pace that these are going, and, in consequence, we see that the 
artist has mounted his men on small blood hunters of a very 
excellent and speedy type. Take the huntsman’s horse—a 
snaffle-bridle horse carrying his head and his saddle in exactly 
the right place, with immensely powerful quarters and strong 
back and loins. Then the old gentleman in the foreground is 
riding a horse of the sort that Nimrod so much delighted in, 
a silver grey and black skin and black points, no doubt denoting 
either a strong infusion of Eastern blood or a notable reversion 
to the same. 

And so with the hunters, as in real life, some are of 
better or worse quality than others, but all are much the 
same, because they are of the type that could live with 
the pack. Equally true to life, but very different, is the 
hunter ridden by the huntsman of the Royal Harriers. Some 
traces of blood we see in the fine poise of the neck, the pricked 
ears, the well-shaped, intelligent head, but there is pony descent, 
probably Welsh, denoted in the legs, in the shape behind tne 
saddle, and it is shown by the admirable balance of the horse 
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activity, staying power and docility, just the qualities for the 
‘““ Merry harriers,”’ one of the standing toasts of the day which 
all sportsmen were expected to drink in a bumper. We see, 
then, in what way different strains of blood were happily 
ccombined, and, still more, the selection for the work required 
has produced the English hunter, which is in reality an animal 
of many types, according to the country he is wanted for, but 
having this in common to all—-that he is capable of carrying a 
fain weight to hounds. The best hunter | ever saw in Leicester- 
shire was The Doctor, a cast-off race-horse and steeplechaser, 
a horse which had so impressed the different trainers who had 
him in charge that they each in turn picked him as having a 
chance for the highest prizes—the Derby and the Grand 
National. But though the trainers may have been right on 
general grounds, the horse decided otherwise. He refused 
racing in any form, and was put to hunting, to become in 
Leicestershire one of the most noted horses of his own or any 
time. ‘“‘ He was a roarer, crib-biter, weaver, and had a club 
toot,’”’ says his late owner, “ but he could not be beaten over 
Leicestershire for six seasons, although many have had a good 
try.” 

This is how The Doctor stood the final test of a first-rate 
hunter—a big fence at the close of a long and fast gallop. It 
was in the Quorn country. The fox broke from Burdett Covert. 
{[t was near the end of the gallop, and two horses were on terms 
with hounds. Twyford Brook had 
come in the way and been left behind 
“ After the brook we went up a hill, 
and were faced by a gate chained up 
and a stiff stile with a footboard by 
the side of the gate. Over went The 
Doctor, never touching it ; the other 
horse hit it hard all round and got 
over with a scramble. The line was 
over five miles as the crow flies and 
a bit over six as we ran.” This is a 
country | know, and you need in this 
a very good horse and a strong pace 
to cross it with pleasure and safety. 
Kqually tamous was Mr. Chaplin’s 
Emperor I[., on which the late Maste1 
of the Blankney, riding perhaps 
17st., could find and kill a_ tox 
and outpace his field into the bar- 
gain. Another extraordinary horse 
a relative of mine, who was 
stationed in Ireland, used to tell of 
was Sir Evelyn Wood’s Vagabond, a 
horse at first so violent that no one 
could ride him till Sir E. Wood bought 
him and tamed him by kindness, and 
he and his family rode the horse for 
thirteen seasons, and never had a 
fall with him, and, as my friend said, 
Sir Evelyn used to ride hard in those 
days. 

Vagabond was a very grand type 
of hunter, with immense size and 
substance, a lovely blood horse, and 
the narrator used to add, “the shortest 
cannon bones and the best back and 

George Townley Stubbs. loins I ever saw on a big horse.”’ 
When we see or ride really first- 
rate hunters we begin to wonder if the type can be improved. 
Yet who can doubt that there will be progress. More and better 
thorough-bred stallions will be provided and mares more care 
fully selected. In addition to this, all the time there are a numbe 
of people all over England who wish to ride to hounds, 
and an increasing demand for the fast and true-actioned 
horses that can flv, creep or stand as needed at their fences. 
For my own part, | wish for nothing better than the stallions 
which we have nowadays, descendants of good winners. But 
the mares can be improved. My ideal hunter mare is « 
three year old by a horse of winning pedigree from a mare 
herself a noted performer in the hunting-field, and thus com- 
bining the disposition of the hunter with the freshness of youth. 
Hunters bred from mares which are the daughters or descendants 
of really first-rate hunting mares cannot fail to bring to the 
field an aptitude for the sport. We have seen the value of 
breeding from polo mares of note in the game. The principle 
is the same with hunting mares, and the results would probably 
be equally satisfactory. Nor is this to say that such cleverness 
in the hunting-field is inherited. Some people say that what is 
acquired cannot be inherited ; but this matters little to the 
practical mare, for the daughter or son inherits the courage, 
the disposition and often the strength and beauty of its parents, 
and, placed under the same circumstances of life and training, 
naturally develops the same qualities. 
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HOLDENBY HOUSE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF 


LORD ANNALY. 


OLDENBY, m the days of its greatness, was one of 
the many mansions built in England in the late 
sixteenth century. Northamptonshire is especially 
rich in such houses, for among Elizabeth’s Ministers, 
men able and willing to house themselves with 

becoming splendour and dignity, were to be found such worthies 
of the county as Cecil Lord Burghley, the Lord Treasurer ; 
Sir Walter Mildmay of \pethorpe, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Sir Christopher Yelverton of Easton Maudit, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; Edward Griffin of Dingley, 
the Attorney-General; and Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
dancing Chancellor, of whom but little is remembered but his 
house, Kirb' . and his palace of Holdenby. 

Christopher Hatton, one of the sons of William Hatton 
ot Holdenby—a Cheshire family of long descent—was born 
at Holdenby in 15,40, and, his two brothers dying in their youth 
succeeded to the paternal estate. He came to inherit the manor 
and lands of Holdenby through the marriage of his great-grand- 
father, Henry Hatton (third son of Peter Hatton of Quist) 
Birches), with Elizabeth Holdenby, heiress of the family which 
bore the local surname, and who had been seated here in the 
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GARDEN FRONT. 


beginning of the thirteenth century and continued in the direct 
male line till the beginning of the sixteenth. Elizabeth’s 
brother, William Holdenby, is commemorated, with his wif 
Margaret, in the church by an incised slab, a form of memorial 
rare in Northamptonshire. 

[he mansion house of the Holdenbys lay south-west of the 
church on a plateau shown by the low earthen banks still 
visible ; and here Christopher Hatton would have been born 
After leaving Oxford without taking a degree, he was, in 1559, 
admitted to the Society of the Inner Temple, where, as Fuller 
tells us, ‘‘ he rather took a bait than made a meal ”’ of the law. 
He is said to have first attracted the Queen’s notice by his 
“handsome ”’ dancing (and no less proper person) at a masque 
at Court, and subsequently became one of her gentlemen 
pensioners in 1564. To equip him, an order was given to the 
Master of the Armoury commanding him to “‘ cause to be made 
one armour complete, fit for the body of our well-beloved 
Christopher Hatton, one of our gentlemen pensioners, he paying 
according to the just value thereof.”’ This fine suit, which is 
now in the Royal Collection at Windsor, was the work of Jacob 
fopf, a German who worked in England. But, though “ he 
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Wellingborough, and the wardship of three minors. Finally, 
in the Queen's service, Camden says, he owed to “ the modest he was knighted in 1577—Elizabeth was very parsimonious 
sweetness of his manners,” for he soon won his way into intimacy of such honours—at Windsor Castle. In 1575, the manor of 
and favour with his mistress. After the fashion of the Queen Chapel Brampton was conferred upon him, with a settlement 
with her servants and favourites, as Burghley was her Leviathan, of four hundred pounds a year for his l.fe ; and a grant of land 
Leicester her sweet Robin, Egerton her Dromedary, and Oxford in various parts of England, together with Corfe Castle, followed 
Hatton was her ‘* Lyddes,” and at other times het hard upon this benefaction in the following year. A year later 


came into the Court by a galliard,” his subsequent higher offices 


her Boar 


N 
| 
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mutton, her bell-wether, her pecora campi. Honours were he was also put in possession of Ely House, for which he obtained 
heaped upon him ; he was given the manor and lands of Sulby, a formal grant from the Crown. The Queen’s favour is shown 
in things small, as well as great. In return for his New Year’s 
gifts, Hatton invariably received four hundred ounces of gold 
to him in fee. He was also granted the reversion of the office plate, though the largest quantity given even to the highest 
of Queen’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer, estates in Yorkshire, personages never exceeded two hundred. When he fell ill in 
Dorset and Herefordshire, the reversion of the Abbey of St. 1573 she visited him daily. Her own physician was sent with 
Mary de Pratis Leicester, the stewardship of the manor of him when he was ordered to Spa for his health. 


nominally in exchange for his manor of Holdenby, which was 
leased to him for forty years, and was two vears later conveved 
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His person was, however, not the only way to Elizabeth's 
flavour. Though she loved those who were “ perfumed and 
court-like to please her delicate eye, meaning dancers, and 
meaning Lord Leicester and Mr. Hatton,” as a jealous con- 
temporary writes, she was not likely to have made him Vice- 
Chamberlain, Privy Councillor and Great Seal, and in Parlia- 
ment her recognised mouthpiece, if she had not approved 
of his abilities. Indeed, according to Euller, his parts were 
far above learning, and made up for any deficiency of 
education 

In 1597 the Great Seal was delivered to Hatton, when the 
Queen made him Lord Chancellor. The following year he was 
made Knight of the Garter. In the summer of 1580, the 
Chancellor was at the marriage of his nephew and heir, Sir 
William Newport, to Elizabeth, daughter of Judge Gawdy, 
at his house of Holdenbv, where “ my Lord Chancellor danced 
the measures at the solemnity He left the gown in a chair, 
saying, “ Lie thou there, Chancellor.” 


THE GREAT 


Before his death, Hatton appears to have fallen from his 
mistress’s favour, and Naunton speaks of him as “a mere 
vegetable of the Court that sprung at night and sunk again at 
noon.” He fell sick, and a friend of his speaks of his “ broken 
estate and great debts.’’ As an addition to his difficulties, the 
Oueen exacted from him large sums, which he, it seems, never 
expected to pay. “It brake his heart,” writes Fuller, “ and 
cast him into a disease."’ Elizabeth visited him, and bade him 
live for her sake. But he said: “ All will not do; no pulleys 
will draw up a heart once cast down, though a queen herself 
should set her hand thereto.”” He died at his place, Ely House, 
Hatton Garden, on November 20th, 1591, and was buried with 
much pomp in St. Paul's, a hundred poor people, who had caps 
and gowns given them for the occasion, going before his body, 
which was also attended by three hundred gentlemen and 
yeomen, the Lords of the Council, and eighty of the Queen’s 
guard. 

After his death and the death of his nephew, Sir William 
(Newport) Hatton, their affairs seem to have got into Chancery, 
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and a statement of Sir Christopher’s debts and credits was 
laid before Lord Ellesmere. It had connection with the debt 
reported to have been vigorously claimed and enforced by 
Oueen Elizabeth : . 


The greate Debt “ , $8,037l2 


which debt to the queene before his death grew to be 4,o0ol%. more. 


In another part of the same paper the great debt of Sir 
Christopher ‘s thus divided : 


To the queene 


To the subject — 2 23,047 


Sir William Newport took the name of Hatton, and married, 
secondly, the daughter of the first Earl of Exeter, afterwards 
famous as “‘ the Lady Hatton,’ a beauty at the Court of King 
James, courted in second marriage by Sir Francis Bacon, and 
also by Sir Edward Coke, who won her. Sir William dying 
without heirs male in 1596, Holdenby and the Hatton estates 
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passed under the Chancellor's settlement to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, father of the first Baron Hatton of Kirby, and grandson 
and heir of John Hatton of Gravesend in Kent, younger brother 
of William Hatton, father of the Lord Chancellor. 

In 1607 Sir Christopher Hatton, by the power of an Act 
of Parliament, conveyed ‘‘the greate mansion-house of 
Holdenby,” the manor, etc., to the King, with remainder to 
Charles, Duke of York, in tail male,etc. The King covenanted 
to pay for the mansion and other buildings and the timber ; 
to ensure to Sir Christopher Hatton and his heirs certain 
manorial rights, to the yearly value of £1,652 13s. 11d., and to 
grant the custody of the great mansion house of Holdenby, 
and the edifice called the Dairy House, as a lodging for her 
during her life, to Lady Elizabeth (Newport) Hatton, daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Exeter, and then the second wife of 
Lord Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke. 

Holdenby, now a Royal possession, was often visited by 
the Stewarts. Anne of Denmark rested there for a night in 1603, 


and “‘ took a Survey of the House” before going to Althorpe, 
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where a masque by Jonson was 
performed in her honour, in which 
the dead Sir Christopher’s dancing is 
alluded to : 

They come to see and to be seen 

And though they dance before the Queen 

There’s none of these doth hope to come by 

Wealth to build another Holmbv ; 

All their dancing days are done, 

Men must now have more than one 

Grace to build their fortune on. 


James was a constant visitor, and 
Charles I. and his wife in the un- 
troubled portion of his reign. From 
a Royal pleasure house Holdenby 
became a Roval prison, when the 
King’s cause declined and there was 
a question as to the disposal of his 
person. The Lords voted for New- 
market, the Commons for Holdenby, 
and to this the Lords at last agreed. 
To Holdenby, then, the King was 
ordered ; and, somewhat retarded by 
the ‘‘ white weather,” he arrived 
on February 15th, 1647, at this 
house, “‘ such as might well delight 
a prince,” while throngs of his 
poorer subjects gathered to cheer him 
on the Harboreugh road. It must 
have seemed an irony of fate that the 
King “‘entred the house in great 
tryumph, and in a most sumptuous 
manner,’’ accompanied by the Com- 
missioners of both kingdoms. A 
great establishment awaited him. All 
his servants and officers of the 
Household were in their places, 
though his own chaplains’ were 
denied him. ‘“ All within the King’s 
house without straitning; and all 
the tables were as_ well furnished 
as thev used to be when his Majesty 
was in a peaceful and _ flourishing 
state.” The King when he dined 
alone ‘‘ always said grace, standing 
under the State.”” When he did 
not ride abroad he was accustemed 
to walk on the Long or King’s walk 
that crowned the terraces, where the 
Earl of Pembroke found some diff- 
culty in keeping up with the King 
who like his son Charles Il. was 
an excellent walker, “‘ quick and 
lively in his motion.”” He would 
sometimes ride to Lord Vaux’s house 
of Harrowden, or to Althorpe——where 
he found the bias not true—or to 
Boughton, to play at bowls. 

Some doubt exists as to the 
nature of the instructions of Cornet 
Jovee, who so suddenly and forcibly 
removed Charles from the quiet of 
Holdenby amid the lengthy delibera- 
tions of the Parliament as to the 
disposal of his person. One after- 
noon, June 2nd, when the King 
was at bowls at Althorpe, it was 
whispered among his gentlemen that 
a party of seven hundred horse were 
at Kingsthorpe. At break of day the 
troops appeared at Holdenby, drawn 
up in front of the great gates of 
the basecourt, and the soldiers in 
charge of the King, instead of 
opposing them, flung open the gates. 
Colonel Graves, the Governor, fled. 
Understanding that Graves had gone 
for reinforcements, at midnight of the 
next day Cornet Joyce demanded 
to speak with the King. ‘“ From 
whom?” theysaid. ‘‘ From myself,” 
said he, at which they laughed. 
After some parley, he roundly said 
“ My errand is to the King, and speak 
with him I must, and will presently.”’ 
Joyce, on entering the King’s room, 
found him in bed, and apologised 
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for having disturbed him out of his sleep. ‘“‘ No matter,” 
returned the King, ‘“‘so you mean me no harm.” The King 
with difficulty agreed to Joyce’s intention of removing him from 
Holdenby ; and the Cornet’s party was mounted in marching 
order by six o'clock in the morning, drawn up in the base court 


of the house. The King, addressing them from the top of the 
steps of the grand entrance, asked the Cornet what com- 
mission he had. ‘Here is my commission, ” returned 
joyee. “‘ Where?” enquired the King. Behind me,’ 
retorted Joyce, pointing to his soldiers. The King, smiling, 
observed, “It is in fair characters and well written, legible 


without spelling,” and followed his escort to Newmarket 
leaving behind him the last place where he enjoyed relative 
freedom 

When the estate was alienated by the trustees for the sale 
of Crown lands, the value of the house for building materials 
and of the timber, tempted one Adam Baynes, a Yorkshire 
speculator, to buy the estate, cut down the woods and destroy 
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part of the house. Thus Sir Christopher Hatton’s palace did 
not exist one century intact. 

As Crown land, after the Restoration, Holdenby was given 
to James Duke of York, who sold it to one of his Household, 
Louis Duras, created Baron Duras of Holdenby in 1673. He 
married Mary, daughter and co-heir of George Earl of Fever- 
sham, to which peerage he was in remainder and succeeded in 
1677. Dying without issue in 1709, his titles became extinct. 
It next passed by purchase to John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, by whose disposition it followed the Dukedom and 
came with the settled estates on the death of his aunt, Lady 
Godolphin, to Charles Spencer, fifth Earl of Sunderland. Thus 
the neighbouring houses of Holdenby and Althorpe were united 
under one owner till in 1802 the fourth Duke sold Holdenby 
to his son-in-law, Henry Welbore Agar-Ellis, second Viscount 
Clifden, who was succeeded by his grandson, third Viscount 
Clifden, to whose son, the fourth Viscount, is due the rehabili- 
tating of Holdenby from a farm to something of its former 
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rank among houses. On the fourth Viscount’s death the place 
passed to his sister, its present possessor, who is married to 
Luke, third Lord Annaly. 

If we turn from the history of the property to the design 
of Sir Christopher’s house, we are confronted by a mass of 
vaguely descriptive and admiring references to it by his con- 
temporaries. Holdenby House, which he esteemed “ the last 
and greatest monument of his youth,”’ was, in his time, “‘a faire 
patterne of stately and magnificent building.”” It was built, 
as Hatton writes, as a “ young Theobalds,” in direct observa- 
tion (i.e., imitation) of Lord Burghley’s house and plot at 
Tvballs (Theobalds) ; but when the Lord Treasurer was there 
in the summer of 1579 he declared Theobalds to be but a foil 
to it, in spite of Hatton’s modest disclaimers on the score that 
his house was “ unbuilt, through newness dampish, and full 
of evil air’’ ; and writes in praise of his entertainment : 

Sir,—I may not pass out of this good house without thanks on your behalf 
to God, and on mine to you, nor without memory of her Majesty, to whom it 
appeareth this goodly, perfect though not perfected work is consecrated 
Approaching to the house, being led by a large, long straight fair way, I found a 
great magnificence in the front or front pieces of the house, and so every part 
answerable to other, to allure liking. I found no thing of greater grace than 


your stately ascent from vour hall to vour great chamber; and your chambers 
answerable with largeness and lightsomeness, that truly a Momus could find 
nofault . . . From a monument of her Majesty's bountifulness to a thankful 


servant, that is, from Holdenby, Queen Elizabeth's memory, by Sir Christopher 
Hatton, her faithful servant and counscllor. 


Sir Thomas Heneage is as loud in Holdenby’s praise as Burghley. 
To him it is altogether the best house that has been built in 
this age for “ seat, beauty, and use, both within and without,’ 
while another writer terms it incomparable, with no fellow in 
England. Norden, again, writes of its glories: 


In the hall theare are raised three peramides very high standing insteack 
of a shryne, the midst whearof ascendeth into the roofe of the hall, the other 
two equal with the syde walls of the same hall, and on them are depainted the 
armes of all the gentlemen of the same shire, and of all the noblemen of the 
land. The situation of the same house is very pleasantlie contrived, mountinge 
on a hill environed with most ample and lardge fields and goodly pastures, mani 
young groves newly planted, both pleasant and profitable, a parke adjoyninge 
of fallow deare, with a large warren of conyes not far from the house Above 
the rest is especially to be noted, with what industrye and toyle of man the 
garden hath been raised, levelled, and formed out of a most craggye and unprofit 
able grounde, now framed a most pledsante, sweet and princely place, with 


divers walks, manie ascendings and descendings, replenished also with manic 


delightful trees of fruite, artificially composed arbors, and a destilling house on 
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the west end of the same garden To conclude, the state of the Tht 
house is such, and so beautiful that it may well delight a prince 

In addition to these not too precise praises, we have a plan of 
Holdenby by John Thorpe in the Soane Museum from which 
its general size and magnificence and the position of the chapel 
screen (now in Holdenby Church) can be traced. The house 
was built round two large courts, the first one hundred and 
four feet by one hundred and twenty-seven feet, the second 
one hundred and forty feet by one hundred and ten feet. The 
Parliamentary survey previous to the sale speaks of four 
magnificent towers or turrets in the four corners of the first 
court. When we add a lanthorn and twelve vanes to the 
picture, we can realise something of the picturesqueness of 
outline desired by Elizabethan builders. The state of decay 
and the list of repairs necessary set out in the following State 
Paper (Vol. 57, James I.) of 1610, so soon as thirty vears after 
its building, would incline one to believe that Holdenby was 
run up by a jerry-builder of the day, or else the poverty of its 
owners had led to an utter neglect of the fabric : 


\ Remembrance of decayes and wantes about his Mat'*s House of Holdenbv: 
1. The leanninge places of tymber over the Hall are all rotten and most 
f them fallen downs 
2 Some parte of the leaninge places of stone worke over the hall both 
south and north are blowen down 
Ihe lanthorn over the Hall is rotten and ready to fall with every litth 
wvnde 
}. Twelve vanes about the greate House fallen downe 
lyve peramides of the side gates in the hall court blowen down 


6. The pavements in the inner Court decayed 


7, Some of the leaninge places of stone in the East tower are blowen downe 
8. The leaninge place of Stone over the kitchen is so much decayed that 
it is shored up with peeces of wood 
g. The paier of Shaftes of Chymnies are blowen downe to the bace 
10. The leaninge place petty stalls and ballisters with the cornish on the 
south side of the great house towards the garden are blowen down 


to the bace 


11. The half place at the west ende of the great rome in the darye hous¢ 
want flouringe and coveringe and the great rome it self would bee 
devided for the strengtheninge of the Hows« 

12. The places of the tymber particions of the lower roomes of the dary 
house are rotten and the floure settle for want of repatet 

13. The blewhouse stable colehouse and other places where the tyle 
decayed would be slated and the said tyle to mend other places 
so far as y* will serve Slate being dureable and no good tyle to 
bee had in the country Slate would here mean the stone slal 
called in Northamptonshire “ Collyweston slat a 
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When the house was sold to Adam Baynes, the materials 
alone were stated to be worth six thousand pounds over and 
above the expense of taking them down. Destruction followed 
hard upon this valuation, and the palace became a desolate place 
Evelyn in 1675 found it a ruin, shaded by trees about it, ‘‘a 
stately, solemn and pleasing view,”’ while in the last years of the 
century the towers, ‘‘ almost like a castle,’ were still standing 
Stukely drew it in 1709, and a little later two of the pyramids 
that stood in the hall painted with the coats of the gentlemen 
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that Hatton, writing to Sir Thomas Heneage, says that he is 
about to take his way “to view my house of Kirby, which | 
have never yet surveyed; leaving my other shrine, I mean 
Holdenby, still unseen until that holy saint (Queen Elizabeth 
shall visit it to whom it is dedicated.”’ 

A sketch in “ Memorials of Holdenby” shows the 
old part of the house without the dormers and the pro- 
jecting porch of Lord Clifden’s addition. The two gate- 
ways, standing as they do alone in a field, shorn of their 
original surroundings and supporting walls, still visible 
in Buck’s prints, appear heavy and meaningless.  Origi- 
nally they were the two side entrances to the great base- 
court of the house, the porter’s lodge or gatehouse standing 
midway to the east of them. Their date is 1583, and the 
circular panel contains the much-defaced shield with the fourteen 
quarterings of Sir Christopher. They are plain examples of 
the pseudo-classic style of the Early Renaissance, with a distinct 
Flemish or Dutch quality in their double-scrolled pediments 
In general treatment they bear some resemblance to the gateways 
in the forecourt at Kirby. The panels of irregular sandston 
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of the county, were standing by a hog-stye. One only is visible 
in Buck’s view 

When Miss Hartshorne wrote of Holdenby in 1867, 
but a small fragment remained of the great house, once 
bright with many windows, which had given rise to the local 
proverb, “ bright as Holmby Fragments of mouldings and 
carved ashlar were scattered about in the walls of the modern 
buildings around; and, forlorn and denuded of its gardens 
the remnant of a palace was sunk to a farmhouse. This survival 
was a portion of the north side of the second court, which is 
now embodied in the south front of the present house, built 
by the late Viscount Clifden. It contains some half-dozen 
windows and chimneys similar to those of Kirby rhe chimneys 


are the more interesting since it was shown by the late Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne that these and the window mouldings were 
evidently worked from the same drawings or templates as those 
of Kirby in the north of the county that Thorpe was directing 
at the same time 

In 1575, on the death of Sir Humphrey Stafford, his son 
sold Kirby to Hatton; but it was not till September of 1580 
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are curious, and whether they were meant to be faced or not 
they certainly give colour to the arches. 

The present entrance gateway, dated 1659, is well don 
for its date, and some of the detail is evidently copied from the 
earlier ones. A screen from the house now forms the screen 
in the church, and the two excellent wooden figures of 
Roman soldiers belong to it; the plan of it exactly agrees 
with the one placed at the entrance to the chapel in Thorpe’s 
drawing. 

In the small pleasant house built about the old fragment 
of a palace, though carrying out certain Elizabethan details, 
such as the chimneys,there is no attempt at an exact reproduction 
of an Elizabethan exterior. Within doors, as might be expected 
from its fortunes, there are no original fittings, though the panels 
and pillars of the library chimney-piece and the window mullions 
are portions of the old work, but strangers to their present 
positions. The other illustrations show skilful modern decora- 
tion in the Early Georgian manner. Of the two illustrated 
chimney-pieces, that in the drawing-room is a replica of the 
vine-wreathed chimney-piece in the Marble Parlour at Houghton, 
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designed by Kent for Sir Robert Walpole, though the Houghton 
chimney-piece is “‘ continued,” and contains Rysbrach’s Sacrifice 
to Bacchus. The dining-room chimney-piece is of the not 
unusual pattern which occurs at Cefn Mably, Houghton and 
Wolterton, in which a swag of drapery depending from a mask 
appears inserted into the structure, to appear at another point. 
The original of this design is attributed to Inigo Jones by his 
eighteenth century admirers, who, from Kent downwards, 
made free use of it. The decoration of the drawing-room and 
boudoir corresponds, and the latter room is a felicitous instance 
of the use of this bold and solid manner for a small room. 

Among the pictures that appear in the illustrations are the 
full-length of Louis XIII. that hangs at the end of the hall, 
and the little person with a club and ball of golf, or jeu de mail, 
inscribed “* Aitatis 7,” and dated 1596 (see page 545)—this is 
traditionally said to be one of,the Royal Family of Scotland, 
but the age and date dispose of that theory, and it is probably 
Dutch. In the drawing-room is seen a copy of Romney’s well- 
known picture of the two sisters, the Ladies Georgiana and 
Elizabeth Spencer, and next to it is their mother, Caroline 
Duchess of Marlborough, by Hudson. 
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\l HOLDENBY ( 
Like much of the house, much of the garden is new. The old 
garden was of a piece with Sir Christopher Hatton’s magnificence. 
A survey of the old lay-out, drawn in 1584, is still preserved. 
On nearing the house, the road is shown running through “ the 


green ’’ to the gatehouse, through which the walled basecourt 
was reached. At the further extremity of the basecourt stood 
the house, to the north of which were two walled gardens. 


On the south side were terraces, interrupted by a square plateau 
laid out in geometrically shaped beds for a rosery. The Long 
or King’s Walk crossed the terraces. Below the terraces lay 
a large enclosure set with fruit trees and containing fish-ponds. 
To the north of the terrace and west of the house lay a second 
orchard with “ pleasant mounts.’’ Traces of gardens were 
formerly to be seen in the adjacent green fields, into which 
they had returned. Much has now been reclaimed and laid 
out again dla moderne ; the old “ lay-out ’’ has been taken som« 
account of, but the historic “ King’s Walk,” on which the 
troubled King paced rapidly to and fro with the Earl of Pembroke, 
has been heedlessly planted into. The fish-ponds to 
the south and one of the old walled gardens to the north-east 
are still in existence, and the iron gate illustrated has 
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placed in the approximate line of the entrance front of the palace 


Even now, in its diminished splendour, there is no fairer 
place in all the Midlands, speaking to our minds alike of 
the historic past and the peaceful present, and no more 
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charming view than that from Holdenby, looking 
across the green pastures stocked with sheep and oxen and 
studded with noble trees to the wooded heights of Althorpe 
opposite. ALICE DRYDEN. 
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SOME TROPHIES OF THE 39th GARHWAL RIFLES.—1/. 


HE collection 
is the 
trophie s now adorn 


the 
long 


articles 
whose 


forming 
outcome ol a 


subject of these 
line of shikaris 
the walls It numbers 
hundred and seventy specimens, from 
Musk Deer (Moschus moschiferus) of the 
mighty Asiatic Wapiti (Cervus canadensis 
[hian Shan Mountains of Central Asia 


mess 
some 
the 

Himalayas to 

songaricus ol 


one 
tiny 
the 
the 


Prominent among them are the Markhor (Capra fal 
coneri), of which there are specimens of the Pir Panjal 
lrans-Indus and Cabuli varieties rhe Pir Panjal is_ the 
largest of the trio, and a good pair of horns tapes 45in The 


din but that shot by Captain 


of this handsome goat, measur- 
with a tip-to-tip spread of 34in. It 
was bagged in Chitral during 1906, where the 2nd Battalion 
of the regiment was then stationed as garrison of the most 
noitherly outpost of our Indian Empire News was brought 
in to his shooting camp one evening of a big head sighted 
in an adjacent nullah, so at dawn next day a start was made 
and the herd in question duly located. 


finest in the collection tapes 53 
Burton is an even finer type 
ing 52in. along the curve, 


The glasses showed 


one of them to carry horns of not less than 5o0in.; but as 
he was lying down, and partly hidden by a clump of 
bushes, he did not offer a fair shot. A long wait ensued 
under the shelter of rocks and detritus until the herd at 


last got up ir apparent alarm and moved off up the mountain 


side. [his necessitated a long detour over rock and crag 
until the herd was again sighted heading for the higher 
rocks, where the ground was inaccessible to all but these 
sure-footed animals rhe final approach was now a supreme 
effort, as 
the ter 
rain was 
bare and 
open, and 
at any 


moment 
the herd 
might 


take re- 
fuge in 
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precipitate flight. The big markhor was a good 25oyds. distant, a 
long shot under the circumstances, but one that withal crippled 
him badly in the shoulder, from the effects of which he came 
bumping and rolling down 1,200ft. on to more level 
ground below. It was a rare trophy, and worth any amount 
of hard work. 

[he term markhor is derived from the Persian, which 
signifies ‘‘ snake-eater.’’ All native hunters are firmly con- 
vinced of the markhor’s snake-eating propensities, albeit it is 
a question open to considerable doubt. 

The Oortal (Ovis cyloceros) is found in the Salt Range and 
the mountains of Baluchistan, while its prototype, the Shapu 
(Ovis Vignei) has its habitat in Kashmir and Chitral. 
[he two varieties are practically identical, the only 


some 


DEER ( 





difference being in the colour, which in the oorial is russet 
brown, the shapu being a brownish grey. The ample black 
beard of the former is entirely lacking in the shapu, which 
has merely a tuft of short, stiff hair. 

Burhel (Ovis nahura), ot which there are three 
mens, has a wide range extending from the Himalayas into 
ribet, while it is also found in the Kuen Lun Mountains 
of Western China, where the writer came across large herds 
during a recent shooting expedition there. It is rarely found 
lower than 11,o00ft., and more frequently at an altitude of 
16,000ft. to 18,oo0oft. It is interesting to note that the burhel 
is probably unequalled as a climber, while it is also one of the 
hardest animals to locate on the mountain-side, as its colour 
assimilates so much to the shale slopes and moraine that it is 
often overlooked, even when using binoculars. 

Another specimen found at high altitudes is the Tahir 
(Capra jemlaica), and his pursuit entails a maximum of 
hard climbing. The ground whereon he is found is rocky 
and precipitous, where a fall may mean certain death, as 
there is little to depend on beyond one’s foothold and a 
few blades of grass. Of the eight specimens in the collection, 
that shown in the photograph tapes 14}in., and was shot in 
Upper Garhwal. 

The Goral (Urotragus goral), from’ a close resemblance 
to its European congener, may be termed the Himalayan 
chamois, its habitat being the crags and precipices of the 
Himalayas. A good pair of horns measures 6in., the one 
shown, taping 7}in., having been shot in Garhwal a few years 
A start had been made at early dawn, and a long climb 
brought the 
hunter on to 
ground slop- 
ing precipi- 
tously to the 
main valley, 
while above 
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rocky ridges 
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and terraces, just such ground as the goral delights in, and 
where he can display his marvellous climbing powers. From 
the cover of an overhanging rock the surrounding terrain was 
scanned, and presently a goral appeared on a ledge some 
200yds. away. The wind, ever an uncertain quantity, was 
blowing up from the valley, which it usually does in the 
early morning, changing to a downward course later in the 
day. The buck presented a fine sight silhouetted against 
the sky amid an amphitheatre of mountain peaks. A careful 
approach under the shelter of a mass of rocks and 
shale gave the chance for a shot, which sent the buck rolling 
several hundreds of feet into the valley below, whence he 
was recovered with horns intact, though every bone in his body 
must have been broken by such a fall. 
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BALUCHISTAN 


Length, 28}hin 


One of 
Nemorhcedus 
cross between 
a cow and a 
donkey, with 
coarse black hair, 
horns sloping 
backwards and 
a general appear- 
ance in keeping 
with its solitary 
habits. It pre- 
fers dense jungle 
and is an anima! 
rarely seen. To 
obtain a shot is 
uncommonly 
lucky, and once 
disturbed, the 


serow travels 
great distances 


to get more 
secluded dells 
Its chief attri- 
bute is the 
remarkable 
facility with 
which it gallops 
down hill when 


induced to break 


is the Barking 


the most peculiar animals known is 
bubalinus), 


Deer 


SHAPU (Oi 


; lip to tip, 13}hin.; circumference, 1ojin Length, 28}hin. I 


is cycloceros) BURHEL (Ovis 


nahura) 


roth. 20} 


the Serow “kakur,”” from the hoarse bark it gives when alarmed. Its 
which may be characterised as a habitat is the forests of the Himalayas and elsewhere in 
India, where 


ample shelter is 
available. It 
stands about 
rSin. at the 
shoulder, and is 
bright 
reddish colowt 
with a white 
tail. A kakw 
" when alarmed 
will continus 
barking for up 
wards of an hour 
and an 


ot oa 


Oppol 
tunity is thus 
afforded the 


stalker of ap 
proaching within 





range. 
A handsome 
stay is the 
Spotted Deer, o1 
Chital (Cervus 
INDIAN ANTELOPI INDIAN GAZELLI INDIAN GAZELLE (Ga “AXIS found in 
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It is an animal of very graceful propor- 
tions, and its white spotted coat adds 
to the beauty of its appearance, Unlike 
the rest of the cervide, it has no 
regular season for shedding its horns 
specimens having been shot in hard 
horn at different seasons of the vear. 
Some authorities are of opinion that thi 
stag does not shed its horns annually, 
but the explanation of this peculiarity 
still lacks scientific determination. An 
interesting point regarding this deer 
are its movements during the rainy 
season, which extends from June to 
September It is then said to congre 
gate in vast herds, but this apparently 
applies only to this particular season 
when the jungles are fever-stricken and 
opportunities for zoological 
tions restricted rhe specimen shown 
in the photograph is a record, taping 
s7#in. along the curve, with a tip-to 
tip spread of 21in The Sambur (Rusa 
aristotelis) is another denizen of thi 
forests carrying massive horns, a good 
pair running up to 42in. The stag 
stands about 13h. at the shoulder, 
brown. 
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air to a height of 


which few 
antmals in 
the world 
could equal. 
A remarkable 
incident in 
connection 
herewith 
urred 
during the 
mancuvres 
in January 
last. A buck 
had been 
disturbed — by 
the advanced 
line of scouts 
and made 
strenuous 
forts to break 
through 
bounding 
along the line 
until finally 
it made a 
superb leap 
over one ol 
the British officers, 
distance. 
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in the vicinity of the camp, and was 
fortunate enough to bag the fine pair 
of horns shown ia the photograph 
after a long stalk over very broke 
ground. Just as he was approaching 
the fallen quarry a number of the 
enemy appeared and endeavoured to 
surround and capture him, so, hastily 
cutting off the head, he beat a 
rapid retreat, followed by a_ splash 
of bullets, none of which, however 
took effect. Another specimen shown 
unique in that it carries horns 
shaped in the form of a lyre, and 
was shot on the borders of Bikanir 
in 1907. 

Of other species, mention may be 
made of the Indian antelope (Antilop 
cervicapra), which carries handsome 
horns of a spiral shape, and annulated 
within an inch of the 
tips. The “ black as it is 
known in India, usually found in 
herds, and they afford a fine sight 
when alarmed. Once fully conscious 
of the danger, they bound into th 
oft., touching ground lightly 

As as the entire herd 
a record gallop 
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Mouse Deer (Meminna 
indica) a quaint 
little specimen 
met with in 
Central India. 
One of the 
most curious 
animals the 
Takin (Budorcas 
taxicolor),a 
species of bull 
standing about 
three and a-hali 
feet at the 
shoulder. It is 
found in the 
hills north of 
Assam, extend- 
ing into the 
mountainous 
region of Chi 
nese Tibet, 
where a speci- 
men was ob- 
tained many 
years ago by 
the famous 
French travellet 
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Abbé David. The range of the takin would appear to be 
from about 8,oooft. to Alpine level, which is said to be 


its habitat. Little is known of its habits, and only a 
few specimens have been shot. The one in the collection 
was obtained in Burma during the Chin Hills Expedition 
of 1891. P. T. ETHERTON. 


A MEMORY OF: 
-  . OTTER-HUNTING. 


HAVE been asked to write something about otter-hunting 
to go with Mr. Armour’s charming pictures ; but as the 
locality depicted is unknown to me, it may serve the 
purpose to give a taste of My own experience, warning 
the reader beforehand that while Mr. Armour shows us 
river sport, mine is of the sea. The holding of the otters was 
m the rocky clifis with which this particular coast abounds, 
for with a couple of old hounds I had picked up the line 
in the harbour, and taken it along the seashore to lose it 


—— 


SOME TROPHIES OF THE 39th GARHWAL 


Showing Asiatic wapiti and six markhor, all over 50in.; on right, 


in the labyrinth of boulders at their base. It behoved us, 
therefore, in order to checkmate our game by meeting him 
on this his downward peregrination, to hunt him by the light 
of the harvest moon, it being the end of the season. The 
“field”? was a small but select one, as one would expect 
at the unearthly hour of 1 a.m., when we met near the 
harbour ; but that company of seven al] told included one lady, 
and a curious feeling it was to put hounds to water under the 
light of a full moon. Hounds, after feathering on the harbour 
wall, opened at once, led by Saladin’s deep bass, on striking the 
river proper, and very soon the whole pack were speaking to it, 
their music sounding most eerie on the night air. The drag went 
merrily on, improving as it went, and just before two o'clock 
the “ forrard ”’ whip, who was running to get ahead of hounds 
to curb their impetuosity, received a shock by meeting the otter 
face to face on the top of a small weir. Topping this weir, 
hounds were after him with a roar, which sounded superb as it 
echoed and re-echoed round and round the deep gorge through 
which the river then took its course. Leaving the kennelman 
with the terriers at this weir, with instructions to come forward 
in twenty minutes, we tumbled, with many a bruise to shin and 
leg, through the dark gorge, only passable in dry weather such 
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as this, in almost complete darkness for the last fifty yards 
where the trees met completely overhead, and emerging, raced 
across one bend to vet another before coming up with hounds, 
where they had received a check at the top of a mill-race. 
Putting them right, in fear and trembling that our game had 
broken back and slipped down at one or other of the bends, we 
drew up stream and found, to our joy, that he was still above us 
and the drag as hot as ever. Now the river ran deep through 
meadow-land with many a twist and turn: every bend out 
quarry had cut, and his scent lay thick on the dew-drenched 
grass, hounds simply revelling in it as they ran it across each 
bend. At a green root old Smuggler and the little bitch, Ruby 
tore savagely ; but it was only where he had rested for a few 
brief moments after swimming a long pool, and there was no 
holding in it, so we cheered them forward to where the line held 
as good as ever. Through an immense reed-bed we passed, 
with every hound speaking to it, causing a great commotion 
among the bird population therein, mallard, teal, coot and water 
hen rising with great to-do, the former protesting with loud 
quackings at the unwonted intrusion in their sanctuary. Now 
a village church loomed white in the moonlight, the stream 
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six heads of spotted deer, or chital; the centre head is a record. 


passing right through the village, banked on either side by a 
tree-planted boulevard, on the white flags of which showed black 
and wet the paddings of not one, but two otters, one large, the 
other small, which had cantered neck and neck along the whole 
length of the left pavement, and then apparently taken to water 
again at the end. The sound of hounds in full cry in the dead 
of night must have alarmed the good inhabitants of this peaceful, 
sleeping village not a little, as, roused from their beauty sleep, 
many a nightcapped and curl-papered head looked out on us 
from the dormer windows as we passed, and as their startled 
eyes fell on the great shaggy hounds and the red-coated indi 
vidual cheering them on, can we wonder that they thought it 
was truly the hell-hounds (wild geese on migration), which the, 
had ofttimes heard in the darkness overhead in autumn in the 
stilly watches of the night, come down to earth and hunting 


some poor soul to its destruction! Giving them a cheerful toot 


on the horn to assure them that we were mortal, we left this 
peaceful village behind us, to enter a deep gorge which might 
have proved disastrous to both field and hounds, as it was 
completely blocked at its upper end by a waterfall impassable 
to all. Hounds were high above us on the left bank, proclaiming 
the fact by small avalanches of stones and soil, and there was 
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nothing else to do but to scramble up and follow 
them, although even they did not seem to be 
having a particularly happy time of it up there 
When about halfway up, a hound came rolling 
past me and then another, to fall with a splash, 
into the deep pool at the foot of the waterfall 
and a mightier splash, followed first by a great 
spluttering and then by a choice flow of language 
proclaimed the fact that one of our field had 
met with a like fate 

The individual who had taken a_heade 
into the pool was only very wet, but the othe: 
one was hors de combat with a sprained ankl 
The hunt was obviously up, as we could not 
possibly leave him here alone; but on m 
even hinting at such a thing we were met 
with a flow of language that made even ou 
soaked companion feel warm. “He woul 
never forgive us if we whipped hounds off suc 
a splendid drag,” he told us, “and if we dir 
not leave him where he was and kill our otte1 
he would never speak to any of us again,” an: 
so forth. 

“Was he serious?’’ we enquired. “ H 
was never more serious in his life.’’ So, afte 
making him comfortable, we took him at hi 
word, having no other choice, and, with ou 
combined flasks for company, very reluctant] 
left him to his solitude. Gaining the top « 
the gorge with the help of the whip, who cam: 
down the path to meet us, hounds picked uy 
the line again above the waterfall, and abou 
half a mile above this passed through a grea 
cleft in the rocks to gain a long. narrow 
pool blocked at its top end by yet another 
waterfall. 

Here the scent lay heavy on the water, and 
by the way hounds swam the foil it was quite 
evident that they at last had their otter afloat 
There was no escape from the pool for even an 
otter, except by the cleft by which he had 
entered it, and it was far too dark here to di 
anything ; so, placing the whip and kennelman 
at this cleft to stop our quarry leaving the 
pool, we waited for dawn, which was obviousl: 
approaching, and called hounds off. After 
waiting for perhaps an hour, but which seemed 
more like three, before the light had filtered 
into the pool, we again put hounds to wate 
which they took with a roar, and a “ View 
holloa!’’ from the kennelman at the cleft pro 
claimed the fact that he had turned our quarry 
in his endeavour to break away down stream. 
He took refuge under the fall, to be put oft 
by Sultan and Smuggler, and then disappeared 
for fully five minutes or more before the lady 
viewed him just awash under a large rock at 
her feet. Here the old bitch, Songstress, 
seized him by his rudder, but her poor old teeth 
failed to hold him, and down again he went, 
the game old bitch following and grappling with 
him again until Tomboy came up and gripped 
him by the back of the neck, the three of them 
rolling over and over in the water. With a 
mighty effort he drowned them off and took 
refuge under an immense rock in mid-stream 
with only his nostrils showing. The con 
tinuous swimming was beginning to tell on 
hounds ; but the otter must have been in a like 
predicament, for when Hector got him away 
again he only made a short dive and lay at 
full length on the water near the side, where 
Fury seized him by the rudder and, assisted 
by the big hound, Sultan, towed him almost 
ashore, the grim and terrible Saladin meet 
ing him face to face and seizing his throat in 
his immense jaws with a grip which could not 
be shaken off. A tumbling mass of hair and 
teeth and flying water, and there died as 
gallant an otter as one could wish to meet in 
a lifetime. 

Hounds having broken him up and tasted 
their well-earned blood, the mask presented to 
the lady, the rudder reserved for our sporting 
friend below the waterfall and the pads dis 
tributed, we were guided by a friendly foreste: 
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to a welcome inn not a_ mile 
away, where, after making hounds 
comfortable in a barn with clean 
straw, we ordered an enormous break- 
fast, and then, with an improvised 
stretcher, set out to retrieve our un- 
fortunate follower at the foot of the 
waterfall, who did full justice to the 
bountiful breakfast ready for us 
on our triumphant return. But our 
sport was not yet over, although 
none of us knew it. Three hours 
later we proceeded to walk hounds 
back to a village where we hoped 
to procure a float for them; and 
hoping to pick up ex route a couple 
ef young hounds lost on the way 
up, we took a short cut along the 
iver’s bank for part of the way. 
Ve had not proceeded half a mile 
fter striking this short cut before 
he whole pack broke away, and, 
rossing the river, marked strongly 
it an old drain. Calling them off, 
ve put in a terrier, and almost 
mmediately out bolted an otter, 
vhich, after a short, fast hunt of 
ibout twenty minutes, yielded up 
ier rudder. Curiously enough, on 
‘counting hounds after the breaking- 
ip ceremonies, we found one of 
uur missing puppies was with them, 
nd rightly or wrongly gave her 
his bitch otter in the drain on 


the 
the 
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THE DRAG. 


credit of marking rest of the pack had over-run her line on the stronger one 
way up, where the of her mate. H. W. Rostnson, 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINson 


‘‘WHICH PUTTER SHALL I TAKE?” 

ANY a man, of those who have the wisdom to carry 

a second putter in their bag, wi!l call for the wooden 

or the aluminium putter when the ball is a little 

way off the putting green; with no hazard between 

it and the hole, and then, having arrived at the 

green itself, will change to his iron putter. Here again he acts 
wisely ; and he knows quite well the motive of his action. 
It has been found, by the experience of golfing ages, that whether 
the iron or the wooden weapon (and with the wooden, for 
purposes of this discussion, the aluminium may be taken also) 
be the better for putting work when the green is actually reached, 
the wooden is by far the better for running up the ball from a 
little distance when the ground that it has to travel over ts at all 
rough. That is what a man will say to himself : that “‘ the wooden 
putter is the better for running up from off the green, because the 
ball does not seem to kick so much off it on the rough ground.” 





TAYLOR WATCHING THE FATE OF AN APPROACH 
PUTT 


What I want to discuss, and, if possible, to analyse, is the reason 
why this should be so, and the conclusion to which it points. 

Surely the reason why the wooden or aluminium putter 
is the better when there is rough ground to putt over must be 
that it sends the ball gripping the ground less closely than does 
the iron club. The ball, as it seems, goes off the wood or 
aluminium witha tendency to skate upon the more salient places 
of the ground, availing itself more of the crests of the waves, 
almost leaping from one to the other and not running up and down 
the troughs, as compared with the ball sent off the iron putter. 
It has also more tendency to right itself again after a kick out 
of its straight line of travel, and to pick up pace again after 
an arresting bump ; it will assault a gradient with more deter- 
mination and success, not dying away because it has spent 
all its energy in gripping the ground, as a ball played off the iron 
putter will die. This is no illusion, it is solid fact, and fact which 
every experienced golfer practically confesses; but what the 
practical golfer does not ask himself is the moral that he 
ought to deduce from this act of wisdom. 

If the ball travelling off the iron club will grip the ground 
thus closely, and if it will allow itself to be much affected by 
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any of the ord‘nary incidentai rubs of the green, it will surely 
be more likely to grip the edge of the hole when it encounters it 

and to stop in, rather than jump and run round the rim. That is 
the point which I want to make, that the ball meeting the hok 
is more likely to go in if it has been played off the iron than off 
the wooden or aluminium putter. It is to be noted that the kind 
of iron putter I am here speaking of is that which has a virtually 
perpendicular face—the true iron putter, and not the puttin 

cleek. The latter is a slightly laid-back weapon, and by virtu 
f that slightly sloped facial angle which it carries it starts 
the ball away, unless the distance be very short indeed, wit] 
a little loft. It is, for this reason, a very useful club, in certain 
conditions, when the ball lies a little way off the true green 
and those who have made it a familiar weapon to their hand 
vet their advantage thereby. I have known none that play 

this little cleek putting stroke more effectively than Mr. Laidlay 

who does all his holing out with it, as well as his approaching 

always, for reasons known to himself only, aiming to hit the ba! 
with the heel of the blade. Tle cleek putter will loft the bal 
over rough ground and then will let it run on very pleasantly 

but this pleasan’ running depends entirely on the ball’: 
getting a good pitch. It is bound to be so. If a ball ha 

to pitch and then run, the run is much more dependent 
on the kind of fall that the ball gets than it would be on an) 
rub or knock that might have happened to it soon after it 

start off a wooden putter, which would give it no such loft 
Neithe: can you induce a ball to face a gradient off a putting 
cleek as you can off the wooden putter. Obviously, if the pitch 
occurs against the gradient, the run is more or less arrested at 
once. If the gradient lies at an indirect angle towards you 
vou can do much, no matter what kind of putter you are using 
to make the ball run up without “ stotting,” by the way in which 
you hit it, giving it a slice off the heel if the slope lies away 
towards the right, and conversely a turn in off the toe (with the 
“* door-locking ”’ turn of the wrist) if the slope bends away towards 
the left. In each case you will thus give the ball a slight spin 
which follows the line of the gradient. If you reversed the spin 
you would be making the ball the more likely to “ stot ”’ against 
each gradient. 

The way of putting with these slightly-lofted putting 
cleeks is quite different from the old mode of putting off 
the cleek so as to get a lot of drag and cut on the ball. 
No doubt these putting cleeks do put on a certain very slight 
cut and drag, and on that account are useful on very 
keen greens; but it is quite another story from the pur- 
poseful grip which the old masters—such as Bob Martin, 
with his ordinary driving cleek —used to put on_ the 
ball; a cut that made the ball grip the ground so hard, as it 
travelled over the surface, that you almost seemed to hear it 
scraping and grinding as it went. This, again, may put 
you on the track of a fact of much usefulness in these days, 
when that kind of cutting with the putting weapon has 
quite gone out of vogue: namely, that the quality in a 
putter which induces the ball played off it to hit and check 
in every inequality in the ground is a quality that is valuable 
in putting on a very keen green. The aluminium or wood in 
putting sends the ball off with the kind of progression which is 
singularly little affected by the little bumps and rubs, and is the 
last putting weapon which should be taken when the greens are 
glassy. Finally, the fact hasever to be remembered that the 
principal agent is, after all, the human one—the man that 
wields the putter, and, further, that the principal agency in 
that right wielding is that inexplicable and incommunicable 
gift of confidence. “ Your partner,’”’ it has been sapiently 
said, “‘ will probably play a better stroke with the club that 
he has himself selected, though it be obviously the wrong one, 
than with the right one which has been put into his hand on 
your suggestion.” Similarly, the golfer is likely to putt 
better with the wrong club which happens to fit his fancy at 
the moment than with the right one, which he takes in obedience 
to the immutable principles of mechanics, with which golf has 
very little to do. H. G. H. 


A NEW HOLE AT WOKING. 
THOSE who are interested in golfing architecture generally find somethin: 
to entertain them on their first visit to Woking after the summer holidays 
When the cat is away the mice will play, which, being interpreted, means that 
the authorities take the opportunity of adding some fresh and ingenious difficulty 
The latest altera 
tion seems certain to be an improvement. The eleventh hole has hithert« 


when most of the members are not there to raise an outcry 


been a flat and comparatively dull one, almost the only feature in the landscape 
being a grass lump which was called with affectionate familiarity after a promi 
nent member of the committee. This lump has been removed and the green 
has been carried further on; far from being flat, it now consists of a series of 
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“humps and hollows,” almost worthy of the Old Deer Park. The approach 

shot will thus be perceptibly longer and a great deal more difficult and inter- 

g, while the twelfth hole will be correspondingly lengthened. This last 

will now be a particularly exacting hole, especially with an adverse wind and 

sjow ground, for there will be a very considerable carry from the tee, an enhanced 

rospect of slicing into a holly bush and a really fine second shot. 
THE LOST BALL RULE, 

It appears, though even now I am in some slight uncertainty on the point, 

that I made a mistake the other day as to the lost ball rule. I said that the 

yposal for the alteration of the penalty from lost hole to stroke and distance 

1 been carried at the general meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club. The 

t was so stated in print—and that widely—at the time and, moreover, I 

t one or two members of the club who, having been present at the meeting, 

re under the same impression. Now I am told that the proposal was with- 

wn, together with that for the alteration of the penalty for out-of-bounds 

If I plead guilty to stupidity, there are others who ought to have a fellow-feeling 

rme. It would surely be a good thing if on these occasions some person in 

ithority would issue an official statement as to exactly what did happen. As 

is now, news filters through to the golfing public unofficially and sometimes 

saceurately. ‘“ Ignorantia legis neminem excusat,” but at least we ought to 
we a chance of acquiring the necessary knowledge. B. D. 


THE PICTURE OF THE LITTLE GOLFER AT 
HOLDENBY HOUSE. (See page 537-) 


THE HEATHER BEETLE. 


VERYONE interested in grouse moors must have 
noticed from time to time that considerable tracts 
of the moor, sometimes but a few square yards, some- 
times thousands of acres, turn a greyish or rusty red 
colour, and the heather ceases to be useful as a food- 

plant. The district so infected can no longer afford adequate 
food for either sheep or grouse. The birds become half-starved 
and sick, and are apt to migrate to healthier districts where 
the heather has been unaffected. For many years this condition 
of the heather has been known as “ frosted.’ and although 
many sportsmen have noted, “ As there was no frost at the time, 
it struck the keeper and myself as somewhat curious,” it has, 
up till a year or two ago, been generally attributed to damage 
caused to the plants by severe climatic conditions. On the 
other hand, the keepers and moor-owners could not fail to note 
that what is called the “ frosted’”’ and at times the “ burnt ” 
appearance of the heather showed itself in some districts 
during the hot weatner in the month of July. Even at the 
present time there are many competent sportsmen who hold 
firmly the view that the condition we have attempted to 
describe is due to frost or heat.- Competent sportsmen are 
often apt to generalise on insufficient data. Among those who 
furnished evidence to the Committee of Enquiry on Grouse 
Disease, one states: “I have seen no heather affected which 
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is under five years old; all parts affected are from six years 
upwards”; while another writes, “My keeper says it (i.e 
diseased heather) was confined to the young heather, and th 
old was not frosted at all.” 

During the investigations of the Committee mentioned 
it became evident that this “ frosted’’ condition of th 
heather was one of serious economic import ; and as there was 
some evidence that the condition was caused by an insect and 
not by any variations of temperature, they sought the aid o! 
Mr. P. H. Grimshaw of the Royal Museum of Natural History 
at Edinburgh, who had devoted especial attention to the insect 
on the grouse moor. It was more than fifteen years ago that 
he investigated the soil and the roots and samples of frosted 
heather. In January, 1898, he published a short account of 
a Phytophagous beetle (CHRYSOMELID), which he identified 
as Lochmea suturalis, but he gave no more attention to the 
matter until the Grouse Disease Committee again drew his 
attention to the want of detailed knowledge as to what caused 
the frosting in heather. Numerous examples of damaged heathe: 
were submitted to him, and he was able to see with no highe: 
magnification than that afforded by a hand-lens that, whenever 
shoots had changed their colour, the leaves had been nibbled 
by an insect. In many cases not only were the bases and 
edges of the leaves eaten, but all the leaf had disappeared 
except the midrib, which remained as a bristle on the shoot. 
Specimens submitted to Mr. Grimshaw by the Committee 
consisted, as a rule, of “‘ frosted’? heather with associated 
earth around the roots. From what he had seen in 1897, he 
suspected that the earth sheltered a hibernating beetle, for 
nearly all specimens reached him between the months of 
October and February. By soaking the roots and the earth 
in water, he was able to drive the beetles out from their subter- 
ranean refuges, and of sixteen specimens he first examined, 
only the two smallest failed to yield specimens of Lochmza 
suturalis. These other fourteen specimens yielded an average 
of twenty - five beetles per cubic inch of soil examined. We 
have therefore an average of nearly one million and a-half beetles 
per acre. It 
is thus evi- 
dent that 
this obscure, 
insigni fi- 
cant little 
Coleopteron 
is, from its 
numbers, a 
pest of con- 
siderable im- 
portance to 
those inter- 
ested in the 
preservation 
of the grouse 
moor. 

Let us 
now tor a 
minute  ccn- 
sider the life- 
history. ol 
Lochma su- 
turalis. The 
beetle itself is 
rather less 
than a quarter 
of an inch 
in length 
(5°5m.m.). It ; 
was first ol 4 ‘ 
all described 
in Scandi- 





navia, and Is Fig. 1. The Heather Beetle (Lochnmea dura cen from 
closely allied tbove ; the natural length is shown by the straight 
to anothe1 bet the ant / Lay f the Heather 1 
Lochm 1 duralt row } ; hil id ; na t 
spec 1es whi hi ‘ .. s 
é th 2 how ) l uv ti l / Tt} 
lives upon the es i as ties: 3 Seabees a oie 
sallow (Salix). aide Sree a hi ie Slaw ok ae , 
Unfortu- Fie. 4. The chrysalis of the Heather Beetle (Lochmea 
nately, as Mr. elasnal = ivem below : the natural lenatl j 
Grimshaw the line at the sid 
writes, his 
knowledge of the beetle is, as yet, incomplete. He has 


no larve earlier than August, when they are practically 
fully grown; but from this late larval stage he has succeeded 
in rearing the adults. These larve are of a whitish colour, 
picked out with darker markings. (See Figs. 2 and 3.) 

When the larva, which is probably tne cause of most ol 
the damage, is ready to turn into the chrysalis, or pupa, state, 
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it crawls off the heather on to the ground and hides itself among 
moss and low-growing heather stems, curling itself up into a U 
shape. But this shape is not constant ; from time to time the 
larva suddenly straightens itself, and then assumes again the 
horseshoe form rhis finally leads to the splitting of the skin 
behind the head, and from the orifice thus formed the pupa, ofa 
creamy white colour, emerges (Fig. 4). After three weeks of a 
pupal existence, during which its organs of the mature beetle 
are maturing and the skin darkening, a full-grown beetle 
emerges and becomes a free and active insect. 

Placing the newly-emerged beetles in a_ breeding-cage 
among healthy heather growing on sods of earth, they soon 
disappeared ; but they could be traced by careful investigation 
into the earth surrounding the roots. Here they evidently 
hibernated during the winter; but early in the spring, from 
the beginning of March, as the sunshine streamed into their 
cage, numbers were seen to emerge from the soil and there 
became active; a few of them even indulged in flight. Very 
soon they were breeding, but the investigator failed to discover 
the eggs, and from March till late in the summer, when the 
mature larve again occur, there is a gap in our knowledge 
of this dangerous pest. Thus the beetle obviously bibernates 
during the month of September or October until March, April 
or May, according to the season or weather. 

Burning the heather is obviously the only means which 
is at our disposal for checking the devastations of the heather 
beetle; but as Mr. Grimshaw has pointed out, there are 
two difficulties in carrying such an operation into effect. 
[he law as it stands at present in Scotland forbids burning 
between April 11th and November Ist, and yet it is obvious 
that, if the Scots are to keep Lochmea suturalis in check, they 
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must burn at the time when the active larva is on the heather. 
and not when the adult beetle is burrowing in its subterranean 
security. Another difficulty is that it is obviously much more 
difficult to burn growing summer heather full of sap than to 
burn the comparatively dried-up shoots of the winter months. 
This difficulty might, of course, be evaded by spraying th. 
heather with some inflammable oil, such as paraffin or petrol, 
but such an operation involves most obvious risks. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence that the heather 
beetles prefer a damp and undrained soil, so that a radical] 
draining of the moister and mossier areas might lead to a 
diminution of their number. It is a rather remarkable fact 
that whereas the red grouse, even in its young and insect-eatin: 
stage, seems to exclude Lochmea suturalis from its menu, black 
game, in the few cases which have been accurately investigated 
have been found to consume the beetle in very considerabk 
quantities. In the contents of their crops, four out of fiv: 
black-game which Dr. Ogilvie investigated showed (1) “ a: 
immense number of small dark-brown beetles (Lochmeu 
suturalis)’’; (2) “many dark-brown beetles”; (4) “ thre: 
hundred or more dark-brown beetles (Lochma@a_ suturalis)”’ 
(5) ““ immense number of the usual small brown beetle.” Dr: 
Ogilvie thinks that three hundred beetles per day per bird i 
not an exaggerated estimate, and although he reports that a 
that time his area was not a very good black-game country) 
he was surprised to find how little the heather had been eaten. 

This season there have been an unusual number of report 
with regard to the prevalence of the heather beetle, and it i 
hoped that this short article may serve to incite som 
entomologists to complete the missing details init 
fascinating life-history. A. E. SHIPLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNUSUAIT HYBRID 


To tHe Eptror of Country Lire 

Su | am very mu nterested in Mr. Read’s hybrid peacock and Leghorn 
fowl Tl pea although verv keen to show off his beauty to all birds, 
does not care to mate with any other than his own species Ihe peacock in this 
instance the black-winged variety of the unmon peafowl, and is sometimes 

led the Japanese peafowl This I can tell from the photograph rhe hybrid 
s very light coloured and the reason is obvious The voung of the black-winged 
variety tor the first year take after their mother in plumage, and the peahen 
of the black-winged is almost white all over except a grey back If this hybrid 
is a cock bird, which it looks like from the photograph, he should become darket 
in his second vear, and if he should live to be three vears old his tai! coverts 
should be most interesting if, in these feathers, he takes after his father, whese 
magnificent tail coverts or train we are so familiar witl |. W. Bertram Jones 


THE LATE SWIFI 
fo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sitr,—Seeing some correspondence in one of the August numbers of Country 
Lier regarding the lateness of swifts remaining in this country this year, I think 
it may be of interest to your readers to know that the writer saw three swifts 
it Seaford in Sussex as late as September roth Does this constitute a record ? 
P H JONE s 


A TREE-NESTING HEN 
To tue Epiror or “* Country Lire.’ 


Sir,—I send the following unusual incident hoping it may interest readers of 
your most delightful paper A black Minorca hen was seen to fly up among 
the branches of a beech tree rhe trunk, at about sixteen feet from the ground, 


divided into four or five branches. In the middle of these the hen had made a 
vest and laid sixteen eggs They were discovered by a man going up a ladder 
| have not been able to find anyone who has met with the same strange nesting 
place for a hen This discovery was made and the eggs removed at the end of 


August JOANNA M. Tuoms 


WHAT WAS THE OCCASION? 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I should feel much obliged if anv of your readers could give me some 
information about the subject of an engraving I have in my possession. It is 
called “ The Last Eleven at Maiwand,” and was published by Graves and Co. 
in 1884 from a painting by Frank Feller he scene depicted is this eleven 
men of the 66th Regiment surrounded on all sides of a knoll by mounted men 


wearing turbans and carrying rifles, and their end seems near SIGMA 


rH DISTRESS Ol THE SMALL HOLDERS 
To tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—It is to be hoped the Country Lire leading article on the “ Distress 
f the Small Holders’ will be read by all who have to do with advancing the 
nation’s money for putting townsmen upon the land As an old tenant farmer 

xs well as landlord in a small way—I am sure it is a great mistake and, when 
the money is gone, will be generally acknowledged. Private financiers have 
tried it and always failed [he Salvation Army has made a spirited attempt 
to make tenants earn a living and pay interest on money, and have made a 
shocking tailure—svo far, at least. Surely there is no subject on which the public 
are so profoundly ignorant as the question of agriculture and land. The worst 


# it is, everybody thinks he knows. Funny, nobody ever writes to the papers 


to tell, say, drapers or grocers or any other trades how they should condu 
their business ; but farming everybody has got an idea about and able to instruc 
the old hands. One of the deepest thinkers and kcencst observers of the last 
entury used to puzzle over the fact that true experts, who admit farming 

never learned, continually receive printed hints from outsiders telling them how i 


should be done. The only conclusion he could come to was that man, bein 
formed of earth, had a natural affinity to it and thought he knew all about 
it. As you say, there is always a rare exception who can make anything pay 


like the two boys who were shut up together in an empty room, and when they 
came out had carned a pound apiece swopping jackets.—]. BLoMFIEUD 


KEEPERS’ PERQUISITES 
To tue Epitor or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I have been interested in reading the letter of “* Single-handed Keeper,” 
m your issue of October 5th, on my observations about “‘ Keepers’ perquisites 
Such letters from the man who does the work himself are especially to be value 
as expressions of opinion, as helps to a clear view of the whole matter. What 
I am interested to see is that whereas your correspondent opens his letter by ai 
ippearance of disagreeing with my comments, inasmuch as he writes that “| 
cannot agree with your remarks concerning perquisites, for nowadays perquisit« 
are things of the past to gamekeepers,” he sums up the whole case at a late 
point in his letter with the conclusion: ‘“*‘ My opinion is that if the majority 
of employers of keepers would pav their men a sound wage (as true sportsmet 
should do) there would be no need for so many perquisites, and the master would 
reap the benefit in the end, for a keeper is generally a man who will work for 
‘results ,” if he has the proper encouragement.” This conclusion is precisely 
that which I was commending in my article—that the keeper should be given a 
sound wage and no perquisites, excepting his “tips” at the shooting-parties 
Of course, it Is not quite accurate to say, as ~ Single-handed Keepe rt” does 
that the keeper in general has no perquisites nowadays ; and, in fact, in that later 
sentence which I have quoted of his letter, he rather “ gives himself away on that 
point.” It is one of minor importance, however, so long as he is agreed that 
sound wage and no perquisites is the right thing. That is what I was trying 
to point out But “ Single-handed Keeper” need not be afraid that any 
shooter is likely to underrate the responsibility, anxiety and hard work, oftet 
accompanied with real risk to life and limb at the hands of poaching gangs 
associated with a keeper's occupation.—TuHe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


BARLEY FROM OATS, 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’| 

Sir,—The last time I was allowed to scribble in your beautiful paper I expressed 
regret that my small contribution was not new. Now I have an idea which } 
really new—at least to me. If not to people generally, I know you will not 
idmit it. Reading an old book by Elihu Burritt, descriptive of his walk from 
London to John o’ Groats, he mentions that in the neighbourhood of St. Ives 
he came upon a field of barley grown from oats—a large field of heavy grain 
ready for harvest. The head and berry were barley, and the stalk and leave 

were oat. He goes on: “ The oats are sown about the .ast week in June, and 
before coming into ear, they are cut down within one inch and a-half of the 
ground. This operation is repeated a second time. They are then allowed 
to stand through the winter, and the following season the produce is barley.” 
Burritt, who was a very learned and keen observer, does not attempt t 

accouat for this strange freak of Nature, neither does he attribute to it any 
practical result beyond the fact that the straw of the barley so produced stands 
more erect and is less liable to be beaten down by wind or rain. The value ot 
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the experiment 1s chiefly in proving the principle, which mav be applied to corn 
yw other plants 1B 

Our agricultural correspondent “‘ W.” makes the following comment 
on this extraordinary statement: “ It must be twenty years ago since I first 
read ‘ This Mystery,’ as Elihu Burritt calls it, and I thought at the time that 
the author had either been hoaxed or was ‘ drawing the long-bow.’ Great 
was my astonishment, when I questioned a prominent agriculturist, to hear 
him confirm Elihu Burritt’s statement. On reading your correspondent’s 
etter I again asked a farmer who has a holding of two thousand acres if he bad 
ever heard of oats that had been cut twice in a green state and then left to 
mature producing barley. This gentleman tel!s me that in the sixties—* A Walk 
rom London to John o’ Groats’ was published in 1864—he bought for seed 
purposes barley 
that had been 
thus raised, and 
that it was then 
known as * oat- 
barley.” My in- 
formant added 
that as a young 


man he tried to 
produce barley 
irom oats in his 
varden, the result 
being a mixed 
crop of oats and 
barley, some of 
each de scription 
of grain being 
found growing 
from the same 
root.””—Eb. 


rHE BRACKEN 
HARVEST. 
{To tHe Eprror.] 
Sir,——A fir wood 
is by no means as 
unprolific 
is people think 
In the particular 
instance In ques- 
tion the sandy 
soil yields quite 
ti variety ot 
crops There is 
the peat, cove ted 
by gardeners for 
rhodod endron 





growing, which 
is cut all the 
OCTOBER WORK IN THE WOOD. veer round and 
sold at five 
shillings a yard Then the heather, which grows abundantly where the fi 
trees are thin, makes a picturesque and very durable thatched roof, 
und just now there is the bracken crop. It is cut every autumn and 
harvested in the wood, and when dry it is carted away to the estate farm for 
cattle litter. This year, with straw at one shilling and sixpence a truss, it is 
valuable, and the woodreeve has to keep an eagle eye on his bracken, or the 
villagers would appropriate some for their potato clamps. The change in the 
appearance of the wood is very sudden. Just when the fronds are a brilliant 
colour, “‘ leaves turned to gold by Autumn the alchymist,”’ the woodreeve and his 
mate come along with their brushing-hooks and make short work of our beautiful 
bracken. Once more the wood is sombre, and now there is only sunshine over- 
head.—CarRINeE CADBY. 


AN OLD MILL IN SARK. 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country LiFe. 
Sir,—In your issue of March 23rd there appeared an interesting photograph 


of an old crab mill. Some while ago I happened upon a mill very similar to 





AN UNUSUAL FORM OF MILL 
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this, near Dix 
cart in Sark 
Unlike the mill 
to which Mr 
Moult draws at- 
tention, the 
wheel in this 
instance re- 
volves in a 
roughly-hewn 
stone trough, 
which, as the 
enclosed photo- 
graph shows, is 
built in sections. 
I was unable to 
learn for what 
purpose the mill 
had been used. 
Possibly one of 
your readers may 
know DoNALD 


KINNELI 


AN INDIAN’S 
PASTIMI 
[To rue Eprror.] 
Sir,—I send you 
a photograph ot 
a bridle ingeni- 
ously plaited 
entirely of black 


and white horse 





hair by a_half- 

breed Indian 

while awaiting AN INGENIOUS HORSEHAIR BRIDLI 

his trial for horse- 

stealing in the guard-room of the Royal North-West Mounted Police it 
Lethbridge, N.W. Territory, Canada I hope vou will think this interestin 


photograph worth putting in vour ‘ Correspondence.”’-—A. E. H. rrrencu 


THE SHEPHERD'S RING 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country LiF! 


Sir,—Mr. Barker’s photograph and letter on this subject are very interesting, 
but a reference in William Horman’s “ Vulgaria,” published in 1519, is nearly 
a century earlier than Touchstone Writing of timepieces, he ui, “* Ther be 


jorney ryngis and instruments lyke an hangynge piler with a tunge lyllyng 


’ 


out to knowe what tyme of the day.” I do not know what the hanging pillar 


is, but a journey ring must be Mr. Barker’s shepherd’s ring.—L. W 


NO COLOUR PREJUDICE 


lo tne Eprrok or * Country Liri 
Sik,—I enclose a photograph which you may think good cnough to put in your 
paper. It is of a black swan and a white one, which mated this spring, unfor 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


tunately with no result, though the biack hen bird sat taithfully for nearly nine 
weeks on three eggs. The white bird also took his turn on the nest, and towards 


the end ot the nine weeks he did most of the sitting JANET M. GALBRAITH 


A TEN-POUND TROUT CAUGHT WITH BREAD 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Many curious baits which heavy trout have taken have been recorded 
including one fish of sixteen pounds caught by means of a piece of raw meat 
But up till now I have never heard of that game-fish being captured by the lure 


of bread. A fortnight ago, however, a member of the Silver Trout Angling 
Society, while fishing for roach on the Hampshire Avon, killed a trout of ten 
pounds, which was in excellent condition, by means of this enticement This 


splendid specimen of Salmo fario measured two feet two inches in length and 
sixteen and a-half inches in girth, and has been sent to a well-known London 
taxidermist for preservation ¢ 
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ALBINISM 
EpDIToR OF 
the 
Diana B 
cerning these white deer as 
to be 


AMONG 
lo COUNTRY 


1 photograph ot 


THE 


Str I enclose white deer at Langley Park, which yo 


think 
Mr. Frank Wallace writes cor 


among 


may worthy of publication HARVEY 


follows * Albin- 
though 


\ 


ism mammals is sufficiently rare worthy of note, such 


freaks are often not true albinoes in the sense of having pink eyes and pink 
White 
probably introduced by foreign noblemen, among whom they have 


Windsor Park, 


i dirty yellow « 


noses red deer are represented in several parks, into which they were 
always been 
and though they may be 
There are 
Robert 


The 


are to be found in 
loosely called white, they are in reality of 
Welbeck The ac 


it Langley Park, near Slough, which carry 


popular They 


olour also 
photograph is of Si 


heads 


specimens at companying 


Harvey's herd fine deer 
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LANGLEY. 


here are whiter than many so-called albinoes, which, as a rule, are not very beau- 
tiful to look at. 
some superstitious legend attached to them. 


Wild white red deer are encountered at times, and often hav 
There was a white stag at Cluanic 
some years ago which was always spared, and there used to be some white dee 
A fine stag was killed at Glenquoich. An unfortunat: 
Inverness-shire spot, about the size of 


at Invergarry. white 


animal in an forest carried a white 


half-crown, just over his heart.”,-—Ep 
REYNARD 
To tHe Epiror oF Lire.”’} 
I enclose a photograph showing Reynard, who was about to break covet 


AT HOME. 
“ COUNTRY 
SiR, 
Evidently our friend was very undecided at th: 
A. W. WestrRop 


and then saw the camera. 


moment when his portrait was taken. 


COVERT. 





